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I. TONE-POEM (after Nicolaus Lenau), “Don Juan,’ Op.20 Rechard Strauss 


The three early symphonic poems of Strauss—Don Juan (Op. 20), Macbeth 
(Op. 23), and Death and Transfiguration (Op. 24)—are of a maturity which is 
perhaps more astonishing in Doz /uan than in the other two. Zod und 
Verklarung has a greater reputation with concert-goers, mainly because its | 
intention is obviously sublime and the sentiment of the subject-poem is popular. 
But it is, both in poem and in music, not without the boyish facilities which the 
sentimental public loves. The hero, dying in a garret, remembering his child- 
hood, his ideals, the cruel, censorious world that forbids him to follow them, the 
glorious transfiguration itself, are none of them ideas that have cost an amiable 
burgess a moment’s anxiety or the author of the poem as much thought as 
Strauss even in his youth put into orchestrating a common-chord. But the 
Don Juan of Lenau is a poem with ideas beyond echoes of Byron, and beyond 
ambition to shock the reader. And their spirit, with its health, its egotism, and 
its un-Byronic acceptance of the consequences, is realised by Strauss in a music 
which seems incredibly remote from that of the Good Boy of the Conservatoire 
displayed in the opus numbers before this Opus 20. The form is entirely 
admirable; the invention of themes is vigorous and by no means easy to trace 
to its intellectual antecedents ; and the orchestration remains unsurpassed by 
Strauss himself in later works, except in so far as his whole musical language 
has changed to something he would not have accepted in his youth. And there 
is not so much of such change as one is inclined to think. The orchestration of 
Don Juan shews in every particular the ripest results of experience. It is by no 
means without its difficulties, though they are never of the kind which, in later 
works designed for double-sized orchestras, rely on the safety of numbers and 
give the players passages which are merely “wild-cat” for the individual, but 
which Strauss explains as the a/ fresco technique of the modern orchestra. Yet 
the technique of Doz Juan, though not a/ fresco, is thoroughly modern: it shews 
no “conservative” tendencies in relation to its materials. The first theme 
might conceivably have derived its inspiration from Berlioz, and the erotic 
passages theirs from Wagner ; but only as one statement of the truth is inspired 
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by another. In a letter to the Mew Statesman of October 15th, Rebecca West, 
protesting against the laudation of Byron, accuses him of “that quality of 
vulgarity which is like an iron wall between those who possess it and any kind 
of experience; since they are pre-occupied with the value which experiences 
fetch in the eyes of the world, they never get in touch with the essential qualities 
of their experiences, and hence never develop any qualities of their own.” ‘That 
iron wall comes between the verbal poet of Zod und Verklarung and the possi- 
bilities of basing really first-hand music on his poem. There is no such barrier 
between Lenau and the young Strauss. Whatever room this or that work may 
allow for difference of opinion as to the firmness of the artist’s purpose, mastery 
is mastery wherever it is to be found; and at twenty-five years of age Strauss 
has mastered the potentialities of Lenau’s Dox _/wan with a vigour that makes one 
puzzled by the amiable personal loyalty which could blind him to the second- 
hand quality of Ritter’s Zod und Verklarung. 

With “ programme-music,” even when it is so naive as Berlioz’s, it is a 
mistake to attempt to refer the music to details. Either it coheres as music or 
it does not. Descriptive sounds may be realistic enough to explain the in- 
coherence on a lower plane than that of the music. More often, they may 
completely fail to do so, or may seem to explain something not intended, 
as when the old lady complimented Berlioz on the vividness with which his 
music represented Romeo arrivant dans son cabriolet. It is not necessary to 
master the details of Lenau’s poem, though if Strauss’s music had been written 
for the stage it would (like Mozart’s, Wagner’s, or Puccini’s) have had its 
counterpart for every gesture of the action and every material object and colour 
seen or described. But Strauss’s Don /uwan is not stage-music, and the three 
extracts he quotes from Lenau’s poem are all that he wishes to lay before the 
public as a guide to the music. Study of the whole poem will be much more 
illuminating in the light of the music, than study of the music in the light of the 
poem. 

Don Juan says (in German hendecasyllables with double rhymes) :— 


“Fain would I run the circle, immeasurably wide, of beautiful women’s 
manifold charms, in full tempest of enjoyment, to die of a kiss at the mouth of 
the last one. O my friend, would that I could fly through every place where 
beauty blossoms, fall on my knees before each one, and, were it but for a 
moment, conquer. . . .” 

“T shun satiety and the exhaustion of pleasure; I keep myself fresh in the 
service of beauty: and in offending the individual I rave for my devotion to her 
kind. The breath of a woman that is as the odour of spring to-day, may 
perhaps to-morrow oppress me like the air of a dungeon. When I in my 
changes travel with my love in the wide circle of beautiful women, my love is a 
different thing for each one: I build no temple out of ruins. Indeed, passion 
is always and only the new passion ; it cannot be carried from this one to that; 
it must die here and spring anew there ; and, when it knows itself, then it knows 
nothing of repentance. As each beauty stands alone in the world, so stands 
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the love which it prefers. Forth and away, then, to triumphs ever new, so long 
as youth’s fiery pulses race ! 


‘Beautiful was the storm that urged me on; it has spent its rage, and 
silence now remains. A trance is upon every wish, every hope. Perhaps a 
thunderbolt from the heights which I contemned, struck fatally at my power 
of love, and suddenly my world became a desert and darkened. And perhaps 
not,—the fuel is all consumed and the hearth is cold and dark.” 


The philosophy of these sentiments is not good citizenship, but it is neither 
insincere nor weak. It is selfish, but not parasitic; and it cares nothing for 
support from other people’s opinions. It doubts, without any interest in the 
doubt, whether the heights it has scorned really exist or, if existing, would 
concern themselves to censure it with a thunderbolt. The wrath of heaven and 
the natural burning out of the allotted stock of fuel are ends equally trivial and 
equally inevitable to a career urged onward by the tempest of its passion 
for beauty. 

Lenau’s Don Juan is slain in a duel by the avenger of one of his victims. 
Strauss’s music unmistakably represents, amongst other things, Don Juan’s 
actual death, and the themes could no doubt be identified with various char- 
acters in the poem. The Berliozian opening themes unquestionably represent 
Don Juan himself, in all his youthful manly vigour— 





The three themes here quoted culminate in a superb gesture as of welcome to 
Love wheresoever it may be found— 
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The plaintive accents ( flebz/e) which answer the gesture are met with mockery, 
but soon the expected miracle happens. If Strauss had been intending to write 
in classical sonata-form he could not establish more clearly the orthodox dominant 
for a Second Subject than he does in the glittering passage which (with the 
entry of a solo violin) leads to a long love-scene in B major developed from 
the opening of Ex. 4. Nor if Berlioz had intended to convince his admirer of 
the realism of his representation of Romeo arrivant dans son cabriolet could he 
have achieved anything more unmistakable than the way in which the ’cellos 
follow the climax of the passion by a drily questioning entry of Ex. 1, in the 
mood of our superman fizehend Ueberdruss und Lustermattung. 

The love-theme makes one wistful attempt to claim him, but soon he is 
storming away “inaus und fort nach tmmer neuen Siegen.” The next episode 
begins with a theme full of bitter pathos— 





answered by a wailing figure (again marked /ledzle) in the flute. The second 
figure of Ex. I (bars 3 and 4) has something to say in the matter, and soon the 
trouble is soothed and the first figure of Ex. 5 becomes a subdued accompani- 
ment to a melody of intense repose, given to the oboe (an outstanding revelation 
of the character of that instrument) over a very dark and soft background, the 
double-basses being divided in chords of four notes— 





It causes the utmost distress to the calm melody of Ex. 6, and soon leads to 


fierce conflicts. Mockery is expressed by a new jingling theme which I do not 
quote ; and another figure— 
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rises into importance. Don Juan’s other themes bring matters to a fatal issue, 
His death in a duel is easily recognised in the music, and wailing fragments 
from the developments of Ex. 4 are heard over the reverberations of his 
fall. But— 


Es war ein schoner Sturm, der mich getrieben. 


The orchestra revives the memories of his power and of what it is not unjustifiable 
to dignify with the title of his ideals. The manly themes, including Ex. 7 and 
Ex. 8, blaze up to an exalted climax on a grand scale. Suddenly the light 


fails— : 
der Brennstoff tst verzehrt 


Und kalt und dunkel ward es auf dem Herd. 


Il. PARERGON to the Szzfonia Domestica, for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, Op. 73 - 2 - - Richard Strauss 


Pianoforte—PAUL WITTGENSTEIN. 


The relation between this work and the Szzfonza Domestica is, apart from 
a few allusions to fine details of melodic figure, based on the all-pervading 
presence of a theme which in the Szuz/onza represented the Baby. The Szzfonza 
Domestica (which has not been heard by the Edinburgh public for many years) 
is one of Strauss’s largest symphonic poems, and represents a day in the life of 
himself, his wife, and his infant son. The son is now a doctor in a learned 
profession and has edited his father’s profoundly interesting correspondence with 
his operatic coadjutor, the dramatist Hofmansthal. Mr Wittgenstein, for whom 
the Parergon was composed, probably knows any number of delightful and witty 
inner meanings in every detail of the work; but great artists, even when they 
give their works domestic titles, do not really invite us to examine any of their 
private affairs except those, most private of all, which they reveal by simply 
expressing universals without speaking in abstractions. Let us listen to this 
Parergon as to a piece of music, so that we may learn what Strauss wishes to tell 
us without interrupting his message by impertinent questions. 

Professor Eddington has remarked, @ propos of some little difficulties in the 
theories of Relativity and the Quantum, that when phenomena seem to be 
specially artificial and complex it is because they are reaching us through the 
refracting medium of our own oblique point of view. Similarly the theme of 
Dr Strauss Jr. (C F GEC A) has some difficulty in adjusting itself to our 
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harmonic expectations when, being by birth and breeding in F major, it is 
trying to reach us through the key of F sharp minor. 

A tragic and feverish C sharp (with muted horns and trumpets) starts us 
with reluctant steps (/angsam und schleppend) in that key, of which it is 
dominant— 


ema ar GEN ee Sy. 
ee 





The pianoforte soon intervenes dramatically, evidently as convinced as its 
own tuner that the offending note will be the better for reiterated emphasis. 
A declamatory figure— 





becomes important later. The main theme develops itself refracted through 
many keys, but always ruthlessly brought back to the inexorable C sharp. 
Finally the struggle is abandoned, and in triumphant F sharp major a new 
theme bursts out in full swing, with nothing introductory in its manner— 


a ae 
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Another figure looms large in the bass— 





and soon a new tune is sailing gracefully over it— 





The enthusiastic climax of this ends in sudden catastrophe with a plunge 
into F natural. 
Dr Strauss Jr.’s theme shews a deep and worried sense of its responsi- 
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bilities, and so do the other themes in combination (and sometimes in conflict) 
with it. The agitation grows as the sequences rise and crowd one on another, 
until at last the pianoforte, finding C natural (the dominant of F) well established, 
declaims with more confidence and calm. The fatal C sharp has learnt to 
explain itself away as D flat—Browning’s Abt Vogler would say he had “ blunted 
it into a ninth ” (so that expression means something at last !) 

Then the pianoforte states a happy melody in the most innocent F major— 





The wood-winds re-state it and the pianoforte, imitated by the orchestra 
follows with an adaptation of Ex. 3. Immediately the time changes to a quick 
2/4, in which Ex. 6 is transformed in a rapid rhythm. Dr Strauss Jr. joins 
the game in semiquavers— 





28 ) Joss 
a 











swing gaily in and enter into various combinations. In short, all the previous 
themes join the dance at full speed, Ex. 4 rising to the surface in as high spirits 
as the rest. The fatal C sharp reasserts itself and refuses to be Voglerised ; but 
the only result is that Ex. 6 dances back in a still faster 2/4 measure. Ex. 5 
also swings along over a double-trot version of Ex. 3. Then, while Ex. 8 is 
roaming in bass sequences under developments of Ex. 4, it becomes evident that 
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there is no great danger in revisiting F sharp again. Thither we drift, and in 
that key the following combination— 








a 
ASST Leal ae 
[A VA Te | 
‘Me? Bit 1s AE sh 
tft FA fh ee” 





intervenes. It returns to F natural without trouble and the work concludes 
brilliantly in the 2/4 time. 

The art of left-hand pianoforte solo writing is of great esthetic interest and 
presents the modern instrument in aspects attractive by contrast with the 
ordinary tendency to exploit the instrument in voluminous harmony which 
emulates the orchestra without achieving any character of its own. The special 
restrictions are a stimulus to the composer’s invention, and there is a wide 
field of exploration in this medium where the compass of the instrument is 
practically unlimited, while the hand carries its own compass with it throughout 
the whole field. 


Ill. SYMPHONIC POEM No. 4, “ Orpheus” - - = OA Laaee 


This unduly neglected little masterpiece attempts nothing more extensive 
than a broadly designed lyric slow movement, and has accordingly none of the 
weaknesses that were inevitable when Liszt was striking out as a pioneer in 
regions of Wagnerian vastness, with no stage drama to support his music. Two 
quotations may be useful ; its main theme— 
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and the beginning of a sequence which gives rise to some of Liszt’s best 
Wagnerian modulations— 
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The entry of the violoncello and cor anglais in E major develops a new theme 
which may speak for itself. 

For the rest, Liszt himself gives an account in an exuberant French 
pleasantly suggestive of the lusciousness of his best music. I translate as 
follows :— 


“One day we were conducting Gluck’s O7vfeo. During the rehearsals we 
could not help abstracting our imagination from this great master’s ccnception 
of the subject, touching and sublime in its simplicity though it is, and directing 
our thoughts to the Orpheus whose name soars so majestically and harmoni- 
ously above the most poetic myths of Greece. Our thoughts recalled to us an 
Etruscan vase in the Louvre, representing the first poet-musician draped in a 
starry robe, his brow girt with the mysteriously royal fillet, the lips open from 
whence he breathed forth his divine words and songs, while with his beautiful, 
long slender fingers he made the strings of his lyre sound with power. We 
seemed to see around him, as if we were looking at life, the fierce forest beasts 
listening enraptured ; the brutal instincts of men conquered and lulled; the 
stones softened; hearts, perhaps harder than stone, bedewed by tears scanty but 
burning ; the twittering birds and murmuring falls pausing in their melodies ; 
laughter and pleasure shrinking in awe before those tones which revealed to 
Mankind the beneficent power of the art, its glorious enlightenment, its human- 
izing harmonie. 

““Exhorted by the purest morality, instructed by the sublimest dogmas, 
enlightened by the brightest torches of science, warned by all the philosophy of 
the intellect, surrounded by the most refined civilisation, Mankind, to-day as 
yesterday and ever, still preserves in his breast the fierce, brutal, sensual 
instincts which it is the mission of art to soften and to ennoble. To-day, as 
yesterday and ever, Orpheus, that is to say, Art, must spread his floods of 
melody, his harmonies that vibrate like a sweet invincible light, over the con- 
flicting elements that tear and bleed in each man’s soul and in the vitals of 
society. To-day, as yesterday and ever, Orpheus mourns for Eurydice— 
Eurydice, the emblem of the Ideal engulfed by disaster and pain, whom he is 
allowed to rescue from the monsters of Erebus, to bring forth from depths of 
the Cimmerian darkness, but whom, alas! he cannot preserve alive on this earth. 
But at least may those barbarous times never return, when furious passions, 
like drunken and frenzied Meenads, in revenge for the contempt which Art 
shewed for their gross pleasures slew it beneath their murderous staves and 
their stupid rage. 

“If we could completely embody our thought, we would wish to express 
the calmly humanising character of the songs which radiate from every work of 
art ; their gentle power, their august kingdom, their tone that gives such noble 
pleasure to the soul, their movement sweet as the breath of Elysian winds, their 
slow rise like the smoke of incense, their upper ether, translucent as the sky and 
surrounding the world and the whole universe as with a transparent garment of 
inexpressible and mysterious harmony.” 


INTERVAL. 
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IV. CONCERTANTE VARIATIONS ona Theme of Beethoven 


for Pianoforte with Orchestral Accompaniment — - Franz Schmidt 


Pianoforte—PAUL WITTGENSTEIN. 


The high courage which has inspired Mr Wittgenstein’s art receives another 
fitting tribute in this delightful and humorous work. The witty little scherzo 
of Beethoven’s F major Violin Sonata lends itself, with the aid of an orchestra, 
to the art of left-hand solo “pianistics” in many ways which reveal the 
possibilities of that art and shed unexpected new lights on the theme. The 
most obvious example is furnished by the last note of the whole composition, 
which avails itself of Beethoven’s little joke sometimes taken by critics of more 
severity than experience for a defect of ensemble in the performance. 

If a set of variations on a humorous theme is to have an introduction, one 
of the chief functions of the introduction will be to mystify us as to the purport 
of the theme. The following solemn polyphony might do for a funeral in a 
certain corner of Kensington Gardens— 





The horns indicate a later strain of the theme that is to come. 
Another more hymn-like aspect— 
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leads to florid developments which, falling into A major (or B double-flat, 
through D flat), lead to a more animated rhythm— 
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The solemn introduction is explained away by the theme—which is zo¢ buried 
in Kensington Gardens— 
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We now learn that Ex. 3 foreshadowed the second part— 


= 1S) SS ae 
A Ae a 
* 





It was a stroke of genius to select this theme. But strokes of genius are 
tested by the way they are followed up. This is followed by another Genzaler 
Zug. Franz Schmidt produces a splendid vztornello effect, useful alike to 
orchestra and pianoforte, by using the Trio as well as the Scherzo !— 
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Then, by way of a first variation, the two themes are combined. This 
combination of course produces what Pepys or Purcell would have called 
“ divisions,’ and Handel, Bach, or the French clavécinistes would call a double. 
The next variation is a double in triplets, and the third variation a double in 
semiquavers. 

And now it is time to go further afield. We have a change to D major 
6/8 time, ruhig fliessend, and the orchestra waxes erotic, while the pianoforte 
mocks it in the original tripping measures. 

Variation 5 dances a Bolero in B minor, which ends in B major, and is 
followed therein by a slow declamatory variation for pianoforte alone, in 
common time. 

Variation 7, in E major, deals in slow and solemn 3/4 time, primarily with 
the trio. 

Variation 8 (sehr lebhaft) in E minor runs away with the scherzo, fugazo in 
2/4 time. 

Variation 9 (sehr ruhig, A major 3/4) is a quiet slow waltz with undulating 
figures. 

Variation 10 (alla breve time, Masszg bewegt) turns the scherzo into a 
figured chorale in A minor. The pianoforte gradually betrays that cucaullus non 
facit monachum, and we are soon rushing along in every conceivable kind of 
counterpoint to a brilliant and highly developed finale. 

Tub-thumping, however, is not its profession. Much butter may have 
melted in its mouth; but the end is peace, though the hearth-rug be in 
pieces, 
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V. SYMPHONY, in C major, No. 36 (Kochel’s Catalogue, No. 425) - Mozart 


Adagio, ading to Allegro spiritoso. 
Poco Adagio. 

MENUETTO. 

Presto. 


The Linz Symphony, composed at that country town in November 1783, 
ranks with the supreme last triad of symphonies, the great concertos, and the 
great quartets and quintets, as one of Mozart’s most perfect instrumental works. 
I cannot explain its neglect in recent years. I have only once heard it in my 
life ; but it was evidently very well known in the ’forties, for extracts from it 
abound in the Harmonicons and Musical Libraries of that time. Later writers 
on Mozart trace in it the influence of Haydn. This would not have struck me, 
for I should expect that influence to enlarge the place of the development- 
sections in Mozart’s sonata-forms ; whereas in this Symphony the developments 
are even shorter and more episodic than is already usual with Mozart, while the 
recapitulations (where Haydn usually proceeds to digress) are typically full and 
regular. We might call the Introduction a Haydnesque feature, since an over- 
whelming majority of Haydn’s later symphonies have it, while it is not easy to 
recall more than a dozen in all Mozart’s works in sonata-style. But it is of 
Mozart’s dozen, and not of Haydn’s majority, that the present example is 
typical. It is an architectural portico, not an avenue or a tunnel, like the open- 
ings—sometimes tuneful, sometimes mysterious—which make us wonder what 
Haydn is up to this time. 

In the ripening of Mozart’s symphonic style the Linz Symphony has much 
the same position as Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony has in Beethoven’s style. 
Both represent the supreme mastery and enjoyment of a sense of movement. 
Both also represent this as the composer had not so conspicuously or consciously 
represented it before. Few quotations are needed. The first theme of the 
allegro stimulates the sense of movement by its irregular phrasing— 


answered by 
stx bars 





This, and its free expansion, may point to the alleged special influence of Haydn 
on the Linz Symphony; and another Haydnesque technicality might be found 
in the difficulty of selecting a definite point at which we can say that the 
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“Second Subject” begins. But such technicalities are not profound matters; 
and on the whole the Linz Symphony probably influenced Haydn much more 
than Haydn influenced it. Certainly it influenced brother Michael Haydn and 
Beethoven ; both of whom copied Mozart’s use of C trumpets and drums in an 
F major slow movement. 

I quote the E minor outburst of the Second Subjeet— 


Sed. oo ie 





in order to call attention to the spacing of a chord of which the scoring for 
oboes, trumpets, horns, and bassoons is one of Mozart’s miracles. There is a fine 
collection of rumbustious Zw¢¢z themes after this, interrupted by an undoubtedly 
Haydnesque pzano piece of quizzing. A running link-passage for the first violins 
leads back to the repeat of the Exposition, and onwards to the short Develop- 
ment, of which it forms the staple, also working up into an excellent short Coda 
after the Recapitulation. It is a fundamental error in criticism to regard the 
shortness of Mozart’s developments as a defect. They carry enormous weight 
in his architecture. 

The slow movement, in sonata form, is one of Mozart’s most beautiful and 
characteristic inspirations. I have already mentioned how its solemn trumpets 
and drums impressed other composers. Here is the first theme— 





The only other quotation I need give is the remarkable episodic link-figure 
which arises in the short Development, and, with its changes of meaning on its 


penultimate chord, strikes the mysterious note of Romance with a power that no 
remoteness of date can weaken— 





The gallant little minuet, with its graceful trio, is on hardly a larger scale, 
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though in freer rhythm, than those hundreds of orchestral dances which Mozart 
wrote for the public ball-rooms of Vienna. 

The Finale is a wonderful example of the art of spinning along like a 
tireless athlete, and zof like a sleeping passenger in a motor-car. From its six 
distinct themes I quote four ; the opening— 
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the transition-theme, which is worked out vigorously in the rather full 
Development— 





without the spaciousness of which the remaining bustling and running themes 
would miss all that raises their glorious energy above the level of Rossini’s 
volubility. 

The Prague Symphony is, except for its finale, on a larger scale; but there 
is in all Mozart nothing greater than the Linz Symphony until we reach the last 
three Symphonies and the great chamber-music. 
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PROGRAMME 


*1, FOURTH SYMPHONY - - - S 2 Beethoven 


2. SONG-CYCLE from “ A Last Harvest” - - - Ernest Bryson 


3. PRELUDE to Act III. of Zanunhduser (Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage), 
in the Original Version) - - - - Wagner 


(First Performance in Edinburgh.) 


*4, PRELUDE to The Mastersingers - - - - Wagner 


5. WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG from Act III. of The Mastersingers Wagner 


*6. OVERTURE to Zhe Bartered Bride - “ - - Smetana 


* Miniature Scores available, 
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I FOURTH SYMPHONY - - 2 Z “s Beethoven 


Adagio: leading to Allegro vivace. 
Adagio. 
Allegro vivace. 


Allegro ma non troppo. 


As in later years Beethoven followed his gigantic Seventh Symphony by the 
terse and unshadowed comedy of his Eighth, so he followed his Evozca 
Symphony (the longest of all his works, except the Ninth) by a symphony 
the proportions and scope of which are, except for three powerful passages, 
almost within the range of Mozart and Haydn. Yet the exceptional passages 
are in no way “out of the picture”; and the contemporary critics who accused 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony of every fault a symphony could have, would 
have had more difficulty than we in picking them out. The solemn introduction, 
which excited Weber’s derision for its dozen notes spread over five minutes; the 
dramatic hush and crescendo leading to the recapitulation in the first movement ; 
the astonishing middle episode of the slow movement, and the double alternating 
repetition of scherzo and trio; these are the features we recognise as peculiarly 
Beethovenish in this work. To contemporaries they were mere additional 
eccentricities in a work in which the whole style, being Beethoven’s, was 
notoriously extravagant ; and the chances are that if the work had been produced 
under the name of Mozart or Haydn, the outstanding features would not have 
been noticed at all, and the work would have been sleepily accepted as a master- 
piece at once. As it was, people listened whether they liked it or not. 

The Fourth Symphony is perhaps the work in which Beethoven first fully 
reveals his mastery of movement. He had already shown his command of a 
vastly wider range of musical possibilities than that of Mozart or Haydn. And 
he had shown no lack of ease and power in the handling of his new resources, 
But now he shows that these resources can be handled in such a way that 
Mozart’s own freedom of movement reappears as one of the most striking 
qualities of the whole. The sky-dome vastness of the dark introduction is 
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evident at the outset; but it is first fully understood in the daylight of the 
opening of the Allegro ; for which reason I give the connecting passage— 





Note how the new quick ¢emfo asserts itself with the muscular strength of real 
‘bodily movement. Ordinary writers of Italian opera buffa, and some ambitious 
modern composers, would think they were asserting the quick tempo if they 
began the a//egro with the pianissimo passage (with figure (4) in the bassoons) 
which follows the ¢u¢ti counterstatement of the present theme, and which, put 
where Beethoven puts it, has the settled vital energy of a top that has “gone to 
sleep.” The “spin” of the whole movement, tremendous as it is, depends 
entirely on the variety, the contrasts, and the order of themes and sequences, 
varying in length from odd fractions of bars (¢g., the exciting three-minim 
staccato sequence early in the Second Subject) to the 32-bar (and even longer) 
processes in the Development. This statement may seem too self-evident to 
be worth making; but, of all the arts that have been lost since “classical” 
times, this art of movement is the most characteristic, the most universally 
necessary, and the most immediately successful in its results. A composer 
who could keep up the “spin,” as Beethoven keeps it up in the most ordinary 
levels of his Fourth Symphony, would have no difficulty in tackling the most 
powerful inspirations when they occurred to him. 

The Second Subject begins with a conversation between the bassoon, the 
oboe, and the flute, which leads to the three-minim sequence I mentioned above, 
and to a number of other themes ending with a syncopated cadence-theme which 
gathers up a thread started in the transition between First and Second Subject. 

The Development keeps up the “spin” by moving on lines far broader than 
any yet indicated by the Exposition. The delightful canxtadile added as a 
counterpoint to the entries (in various keys) of the main theme, is one of the 
salient features; and nearly half the whole Development is occupied by the 
wonderful hovering on the threshold of the remote key of B natural major in 
order to return therefrom to the tonic B flat by means resembling, but more 
subtly and on a higher plane, the return in the first movement of the Waldstein 
Sonata (written about a year earlier). The Recapitulation is quite normal, and 
the Coda is no longer than one of Mozart’s usual final expansions. 

The slow movement is a full-sized Rondo, a form which is extremely 
spacious when worked out in a slow ¢Zemfo. 1 need only quote its main theme, 
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with the stroke of genius achieved in the all-pervading rhythmic figure of its 
introductory bar— 


Ex. 2— 





melody— 





The main theme returns in a florid variation, and the middle episode, which 
follows, is one of the most imaginative passages anywhere in Beethoven. From 
its mysterious end arises the return of the main theme in its varied form, this 
time in the flute; whereupon follows a regular Recapitulation, including the 
transition and the Second-Subject episode (Ex. 3). The Coda consists of a final 
allusion to the main theme, dispersing itself mysteriously over the orchestra, till 
the drums make an end by recalling the opening stroke of genius. 

For the Scherzo no quotations are needed: the double repetition of Scherzo 
and Trio makes everything as clear as any dance, in spite of the numerous 
rhythmic whims. The final repetition of the Scherzo is abridged; (in other 
cases Beethoven prefers to make full repetition aggressively the point of the 
joke), Never have five notes contained more meaning than the Coda in which 
the two horns blow the whole movement away. | 

The Finale represents Beethoven’s full maturity in that subtlest of ways, 
his discovery of the true inwardness of Mozart and Haydn; a discovery inac- 
cessible to him whenever, as in a few early works (notably the Septet), he 
seemed or tried to imitate them, but possible as soon as he obtained full freedom 
in handling his own resources. Everything is present in this unsurpassably 
adroit and playful Finale ; and it is all pure Beethoven, even when, by drawling 
out its opening theme into quavers with pauses, it borrows an old joke of 
Haydn’s, the excellence of which lies in its badness. Lamb would have 
understood it—in spite of the Essay on Ears. 

I quote the main themes of the First Subject— 


Ex. 4— 





and the Second— 
Ex. 5— 





To do justice to the boldness and power that underlies all the grace and 
humour of this Finale, it would be necessary to go into details. It is a study 
for a lifetime; but, once begun, it is in many ways more directly useful to the 
artist than the study of things the power of which is allowed to appear on the 
surface. Those who think the Finale of the Fourth Symphony “too slight” 
will never get nearer than Spohr (if as near) towards a right understanding 
of the Fifth, however they may admire it. 


II. SONG-CYCLE from “A Last Harvest” - - Ernest Bryson 


The composer of “The Leper’s Flute,’ of two symphonies (the second of 
which is published by the Carnegie Trust), of the present song cycle, and of 
other important orchestral and choral works, was born in 1867, and, Grove’s 
Dictionary tells us, has, like many of the great Russian composers, made his 
living by other means than music. His compositions stand on their own merits, 
and it would be an impertinence to say that they are in no sense amateurish. 
Mr Bryson’s art belongs to those regions where the word “professional ” is no better 
than the word “ provincial.” Walther von Stolzing, among the goldsmiths and 
bakers and candlestick-makers of Nuremberg, found his professional status 
doubtful to all but Hans Sachs, the master of masters. But Sachs saw that 
“wie er musst’, so konnt’ er’s” ; and we have here a musicians’ musician. 

The four sonnets the composer has taken from Philip Bourke Marston’s 
A Last Harvest are set to a sensitive and richly-wrought music that follows the 
words into every detail of their thought without losing grasp of the broad 
principles of musical design. Externally the whole group of songs is connected 
by the wistful opening figure which begins each one and ends all but the third. 
Its purport will appear more and more clearly as the work proceeds— 





Other themes require no quotation, but are best appreciated in connexion with 
the words to which they are first set. Let us therefore follow the words. 


I. THE WONDER. 


After a muted horn, answered by the strings, has asked its question (Ex. 1), 
the strings drift into, first, the second phrase, and then the first phrase of the 
broad melody to which the voice sings the following lines, in a steady crescendo 
from a quiet opening— 


When with thy life thou didst encompass mine 
And I beheld, as from an infinite height, 

Thy love stretch pure and beautiful as light, 
Through extreme joy I hardly couid divine 
Whether my love of thee it was, or thine 
Which so my heart astonished with its might. 


Short interlude, dropping to pianissimo with a new figure. 


But now, at length, familiar to the sight, 

So I can bear to look where planets shine, 

Ever more deep the wonder grows to be 

That thou should’st love me, while my love of thee 
Does of my very nature seem a part— 


Dramatic pause, and a vehement agitation in the basses— 


So often now, as from a dream I start, 
To think that thou, ev’n thou, thou lovest me, 


Ex. I, at the top of the climax, fortzsstmo. Solemn change of harmony 
and awe-stricken hush 


I being what I am, thou what thou art, 


II, SPACIOUS NIGHT. 


A clarinet gives Ex. 1 with a new harmonic aspect, leading to E flat. A 
harp-glissando leads to a gentle swinging figure in dialogue between ’cellos and 
flutes. Delicate fluttering detail accumulates as the voice enters and proceeds— 


The breadth and beauty of the spacious night 
Brimmed with white moonlight, swept by winds that blew 
The flying sea-spray up to where we two 
Sat all alone, made one in Love’s delight. 
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Short interlude on the swinging figure, so that the voice, re-entering with 
the same melody, produces an effect of strophic repetition, though the continuation 


is new— 
The sanctity of sunsets palely bright ; 
Autumnal woods, seen ’neath meek skies of blue ; 
Old cities that God’s silent peace stole through, — 


Interlude in darker tone, crescendo to vocal outburst— 


These of our love were very sound and sight : 


Short interlude, returning to the lighter figures under a tremolo. The voice 
re-enters in a distant key with a crescendo— 


The strain of labour ; the bewild’ring din 
Of thund’ring wheels: the bells’ discordant chime; 


The representation of the chime reverberates into distance— 


The sacredness of art, the spell of rhyme, 
These, too, with our dear love were woven in, 
That so, when parted, all things might recall 
The sacred love that had its part in all. 


III. THE FAITHFUL SHELL. 


Rustling sounds of flutes and low clarinets suggest the murmur of a sea- 
shell held to the ear. A figure of gliding chromatic chords foreshadows lines 
5-8 of the sonnet— 


Unto mine ear I set a faithful shell, 

That as of old it might rehearse to me 

The very music of the far-off sea 

And thrill my spirit with its fluctuant spell. 
But not the sea’s tones there grew audible, 
But Love’s voice whispering low and tenderly 
Of things so dear that they must ever be 
Unspoken save what heart to heart may tell. 


The music of the first lines resumed. 


And hearing in the shell those tones divine 

Where once I heard the sea’s low sounds confer, 

I said unto myself, ‘‘ This life of thine 

“‘ Holds nothing then which is not part of Her 

** And all sweet things that to men minister 

‘*Come but from Love, who makes Her heart his shrine.” 


‘TI 


IV. THE END. 


A muted trumpet, answered by muffled side-drums, gives out Ex. 1 very 
slowly in its original position. Mournful and wistful harmonies of muted strings 
hover between two keys near in pitch, but remote in harmony (E major and 
E flat major). They settle upon E flat ; and the voice enters, pianissimo— 


Those people who are dear to her at all 

Are for her sweet sake very dear to me ;— 

All places known of her divinity 

Are loved by me and hold my heart in thrall : 
These flow’rs, that felt her pure breast rise and fall, 
Laid here apart where all her love-gifts be, 

Are fragrant with a passionate memory 

Of a dear day now lost past Love’s recall : 


The orchestra, which has been surging up through the pauses which break up 
the last line, now indicates the stroke of death, or the passion of grief thereat. It 
subsides, and the music of the vocal opening is resumed— 


Books she has read ; least thing her hands have touched, 
The very floor her garment’s hem has brushed, 

Being loved by me, shall I not love as well 

What she loved most—to climb the upward way ; 

No longer in this poppied vale to dwell, 


Here the harmony swings into the higher of the two keys, E major— 
But scale the heights where shines the perfect day. 
The orchestra works out a broad conclusion, dying away until at last the 


figure of Ex. I arises in a series of ascending positions which finally resolve into 
E major. 


INTERVAL. 
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III. PRELUDE to Act III. of TZannhduser (Tannhauser’s 
Pilgrimage), in the Original Version - - - Wagner 


By far the maturest part of Zannhduser, indeed, the only part that has a 
true Wagnerian power at all, is the prelude to the Third Act and the narrative 
of Tannhauser’s pilgrimage. The prelude, as produced in a performance of the 
opera, is deeply impressive and fully adequate to its purpose; nor is there any 
reason why we should dispute Wagnuer’s stage-craft in his reduction of it to its 
final form in its position in the opera. But a concert-piece is a different 
matter, and we may be allowed to rejoice in the fact that its original form has 
been preserved. For the final version is the merest summary of the great 
symphonic adagio which Wagner originally wrote; and in the concert-room 
such a summary barely escapes producing a patchy effect. In one particular 
only does the original version seem less clear than the later; and that is in its 
treatment of the well-known peals of descending scales which in the final version 
are much more prominent and seem more clearly to represent the surging up 
of forces, demonic or natural, and neither good nor evil except as they are | 
mastered and directed. In all other points the original version (published by 
Novello & Co. in the present century) is far more complete both as a purely 
musical design and as a piece of musical illustration. 

It begins (as in the final version) with one of the songs of the Pilgrims, 





alternating with a theme belonging to the saintly Elizabeth whose pure love for 
Tannhauser redeems him when she dies, 





and the burden of sin which he shares with his fellow-pilgrims is alluded to by 
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these well-known harmonies which are the first manifestation of the real Wagner 
in the Overture— 








The saving power of Divine Grace is proclaimed in this severe scale 
theme— 





and at this point the original version begins to differ from the final epitome to 
which Wagner reduced it. A phrase, belonging to the saintly Elizabeth, appears 
softly in high wind instruments. I will quote it later when it takes more definite 
shape. The pilgrims’ chorus continues for one more phrase, as in the final 
version. Then, in the final version, the uprush of demonic powers was typified 
by four bars on the famous figure— 


a 


Eas 


— 


which is so prominent in the Overture. Here, in the original version, there is a 
much more voluminous uprush with no theme at all. It takes nine bars to grow 
and die away, and then there is a long development of St Elizabeth’s theme— 
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Its extreme simplicity is not quite that of the immense style of Parsifal, but 
it contributes to a total iinpression of this prelude which is immeasurably nearer 
to that of Wagner’s last work than even the final version of this part of 
Tannhauser. 

Another uprush of demonic forces brings us to a solemn entry of Ex, 6 in 
the full majesty of the brass. Here (after 36 bars) we rejoin the final version. 
But, after the second outburst of the brass, the final version continues with eight 
bars of demonic uprush on the famous demisemiquaver figure and then concludes 
with a solitary allusion to Elizabeth in heaven and her prayer before the throne 
—in fact, with the last twenty-three bars as they stand in the original version. But 
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this original version has another thirty-five bars instead of those eight demisemi- 
quaver bars; and the design is unquestionably broader and clearer both as 
music and as illustration. Its merits as illustration constitute, in fact, the very 
reason for Wagner’s abridgement: the penitent Tannhauser’s confession, includ- 
ing the awful avowal of his sojourn in the Venusberg— 
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and the Pope’s horrified anathema, are so clearly represented that they prepare 
the ground for Tannhauser’s véva-voce narrative only too effectively, and Wagner 
realised that he could not afford so to delay and forestall his action. But there 
is no doubt of the rightness of his original scheme as a piece of music; and the 
pathos of the saint’s dying prayers at the end is here, and here only, given its 
full intended effect. 


IV. PRELUDE to The Mastersingers  - - - - Wagner 


The Prelude to The Mastersingers loses less than most excerpts from 
Wagener by performance in the concert-room. Its climax is not so perfectly 
balanced when it can lead only to a final chord as when it leads to the rise of 
the curtain and the lifting of our attention to a wider world of art; but it isa 
very complete and highly organised masterpiece of form and texture. Its famous 
combination of themes I quote— 
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for the double purpose of saving space by putting three examples in one, and 
pointing out that its merit as counterpoint lies not in the combination of themes 
(which, unlike classical counterpoint, really do not of themselves combine into 
complete or euphonious harmony) but in the modest accessory parts’ (here 


a8 
printed in small notes) which so beautifully smooth away what would otherwise 


be grievous to Beckmesser. 
The Prelude opens with the Mastersingers’ theme contained in the bass of 


Ex. 1, pompously delivered by the full orchestra. 
A gentle reflective note is struck by Ex. 2, the figures of which are asso- 


ciated with Walter’s love-songs— 





The dignity of the Mastersingers is resumed in a march the theme of which 
‘will be found at doubled speed in the middle stave of Ex.1. It leads to another 
broad cantabile of which an irreverent diminution occurs later on in the treble 
of Ex. 3, in which form I quote it to save space— 
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The whole exordium comes to a grand close, and is followed by the substance of 


















an eager conversation between Walter and Eva— 





which leads, in lovely modulations, to E major, in which key the Adgesang (or 
Envoy) of Walter’s prize-song (seen in the top stave of Ex. 1) alternates with 
other love-themes from the song that the Masters rejected, such as— 





Excited modulations carry us to the opposite end of the tonal range, E flat, in 
which key the Mastersingers’ theme is irreverently diminished by the apprentices, 
whose rude comments on Master Beckmesser occupy the bass of: Exeidiatat 
climax is reached ; C major returns in all its glory, and with it the simultaneous 
combination of more than half the themes in the opera, beginning as in Ex. I, 
and developing until, as if by sheer weight, it coalesces into the simple processional 
version of the middle stave there quoted, and so leads in triumph to the rise of 


the curtain. 
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V. WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG from Act III. of The Mastersingers, Wagner 


In the concert-room we cannot realise the full effect of the Prize Song, for 
we are not given the three strophes in which Walther worked it out according to 
the Mastersingers’ rules when he told his dream to Hans Sachs. In those three 
strophes the first part of the tune is not what it became in the supreme moment 
of final inspiration when the hero sung it before all Nuremberg to win his bride. 
The point where the final version diverges is one of the subtlest and greatest 
moments in all Wagner. We cannot realise it without the earlier strophes— 
which cannot possibly be attached to it: but the next best thing is to hear it 
after the Overture which contains Eva’s figure and the whole of the Adgesang or 
Envoy. At the same time, we may as well understand the situation so far as to 
see what are the important features in this final version of the song which has 
grown so continuously out of themes that pervade the whole opera. 

Walther von Stolzing, an aristocratic poet and singer, having come to 
Nuremberg to sell an estate, fell in love with the goldsmith’s daughter Eva, and 
heard that she was to be the bride of a Master-singer whose master-song should 
merit the prize. Walther, thinking that his singing would prevail on its merits, 
sang to the Guild of Mastersingers expecting them to pass him as a Master and 
so make him eligible as a competitor. It is interesting to note here that when 
Wagner wrote the music of the first act he found it necessary to shorten the 
dialogue, to the loss of a significant detail. The Masters ask Walther certain 
questions as to his origin and education, to which he replies in verses and 
melodies of quite regular form, as the Masters themselves remark. When he 
is then allowed to sing, he extemporises freely, and breaks all the rules they 
know of. They, led by their “marker” Beckmesser, raise objections. Hans 
Sachs, the poet-shoemaker, intervenes, in defence of the singer. In Wagner’s 
original draft, Sachs points out that Walther has already sung a regular song 
when he answered their questions, so that he is quite justified in singing freely now. 
This point has disappeared in the first Act as set to music, and so Sachs’s action 
seems more high-handed, and Walther’s freedom more ignorant than Wagner — 
intended. It is well to realise this if we wish to see what the Prize-Song 
really is. 

In the Third Act Sachs has persuaded Walther to forgive the Masters and 
to consider their rules on their merits. Thus admonished, Walther puts into 
strophic form an account of a beautiful dream. The first sentence makes a 
“ Stollen” or stanza, which I quote as Walther first sings it. 
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The next stanza, says Sachs, must be on the same plan. Walther sings it 
accordingly, but makes it end in the dominant instead of the tonic; no fault in 
spring-time, says Sachs, but annoyingly difficult for old fogeys to learn by heart. 
Then comes an Adgesang or Envoy, not on the same melody as the SZo//en, but 
like the Szo//en as children are to parents. 





Three complete strophes of Stollen and Adbgesang are sung by Walther and 
their words taken down by Sachs, with fatal results to the malicious Marker 
Beckmesser, who, seeing the song in Sachs’s writing, steals it and, accusing Sachs 
of the intention of competing, receives Sachs’s permission to sing it if he can. 

These three strophes, with their six different scorings of the Szollen and 
three of the Adgesang, are miracles of inexhaustible fine detail the study of which 
only strengthens the uneasy suspicion that Child Adgesang resembles Parent 
Stollen a little too monotonously in the figure (a), which fails to rise to any new 
function in its later position. It seems an accidental resemblance rather than a 
development. How delightfully this is all explained away when, after the 
discomfiture of Beckmesser, Walther steps forward as the rightful author of the 
song! Beckmesser has thrown down Sachs’s manuscript ; another Master picks 
it up and begins to follow as Walther sings. When the singer reaches the seventh 
bar (where figure (4) alludes to Eva), Kothner, moved by the music, drops the 
manuscript ; and from that point Walther extemporises, substituting for the last 
bar of his Stollen a glorious new melody— 





which expands for another twelve bars, taking a modulation to the dominant in 
its stride before it closes in the tonic, The words also are bolder, and they go 
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straight to the point with Eva’s name. Now for the second Stollen. If old 
fogeys are put out by an unexpected close in the dominant instead of in the 
tonic, what will they think of reaching it vz@ B major the sharp seventh? 
Apparently they have no time to be shocked, but are naively and properly 
bowled over by one of the most beautiful moments in all their musical 


experience. 

And after all this has happened there is no longer any question of tautology 
between figure (a) in the Stollen and (a) in the Adgesang. They are at safe 
distance, and their resemblance is now exactly what is needed to hold the song 


together. 
Here are the words in Frederick Jameson’s wonderful English version 


which never misses a point, never misrepresents Wagner’s declamation, and is 
always as good or better English than Wagner’s language is good German— 


STOLLEN I. Bathed in the sunlight at dawn of the day, 
While blossoms rare 
Made sweet the air, 
With beauties teeming 
[Here Kothner and the other Masters cease to look 
at the manuscript, and let tt fall.| 
Past all dreaming, 
A garden round me lay ; 
And there beneath a wondrous tree, 
[Here Walther begins to extemporise.| 
Where fruits were richly thronging, 
My blissful dream revealed to me 
The goal of all my longing, 
And life’s most glorious prize. 
A woman fair,—Eva in Paradise. 


STOLLEN 2. Darkness had fallen and night closed me round ; 
On stony road 
My footsteps trod, 
Where on a mountain 
Rose a fountain 
That lured my feet with its sound: 
There underneath a laurel tree, 
[Distant modulation to B major. | 
Where stars like fruit were gleaming, 
In poet’s dream there smiled on me, 
With holy sweetness beaming, 
My Muse, who from the sacred fount 
Bedew’d my head on high Parnassus mount. 


ABGESANG, Oh, hallowed day, 
On which my poet’s dream took flight ! 
That Paradise my vision shewed, 
Revealed anew in Heaven’s light, 
Shining now lay; 
Thereto pointing the path, 
A laughing streamlet flowed ; 
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And gleaming yonder, 

A radiant wonder, 

The garden’s maiden so fair 
As Muse before me stood 

In holy calmness there. 

That maid I boldly wooed : 
And there in light of Heaven 
The prize of song was given, 
Parnassus and Paradise. 


VI. OVERTURE to The Bartered Bride = ~ - Smetana 


This brilliant overture is the prelude to a charming opera which is one of 
the greatest artistic assets of Czecho-Slovakia. The opera is on lines of lyric 
comedy, and no great new light is shed on the overture by discussing the play. 
The object of the overture is to create the liveliest possible comic atmosphere— 
such as no overture since Figaro has attempted ; and also to sound a bucolic 
note conspicuously absent from Figaro. The liveliness starts headlong with the 
running theme which, arising out of the syncopated opening— 
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runs round like a squirrel in a cage, trying to behave like a fugue but never 
getting off its tonic— 





After it has been worked up as a rumbustious Second Subject the Develop- 
ment begins with a quiet reflective passage for wood-wind, on a slow theme, 
which I cannot trace elsewhere. This throws the bustle and jollification of the 
rest into higher relief. Towards the end also, Ex. 3 goes through quiet romantic 


modulations. But the underlying tempo never changes, and the total effect is 
of extreme brilliance and speed. 
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PROGRAMME 


*1. OVERTURE, “ Coriolanus,” Op. 62 - : - - Beethoven 


*2, CONCERTO No. 15, in B flat major (K6chel’s Catalogue, No. 450) 


for Pianoforte and Orchestra - - . - Mozart 


3. RAPSODIA PIEMONTESE for Violin and Orchestra — - - Stnigaglia 


(Dedicated to Dvorak.) 


4. INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO APPASSIONATO, Op. 92, for 


Pianoforte and Orchestra - . - = - Schumann 


*5, SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 - - - Beethoven 


* Miniature Scores available. 
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I. OVERTURE, “ Coriolanus,” Op. 62 - - - - Beethoven 


It does not greatly matter that the Coriolanus for which this Overture was 
written is not Shakespeare’s, nor a translation or adaptation of Shakespeare’s, 
but an independent German play, by Collin, an author the appreciation of 
whom I must leave to authorities whose knowledge of German literature is 
exceptional. The story of Coriolanus is Shakespearean, because it is classical, 
and classical because it is human. Also, we need not suppose that Collin 
abstained from reading Shakespeare ; and Beethoven (who also had to write an 
incidental march and chorus for Collin’s play) had just as much right to get his 
Shakespeare through Collin as Keats had to get his Homer through Chapman. 
Wagner, then, in that analysis of this Overture which is one of his finest and 
most attractive prose works, did well to ignore everything but Shakespeare and 
Beethoven. And however certain it is that all unauthorised attempts to name 


ce 


descriptive details in ‘‘ programme music ”’ will rouse the healthy opposition 
of those who want to give or withhold names themselves, there is no disputing 
that, if ever one piece of music could correspond to one dramatic scene, Wagner 
was right in describing Beethoven’s Overture as a musical counterpart to the 
turning point in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, the scene in the Volscian camp 


before the gates of Rome (Act v., sc. iii.) Here, after every political embassy 


has been dismissed with the annihilating contempt of the banished conqueror, 
whose image (as Wagner says) is presented to us with the first notes of the 
music, 





No. 2. 
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Wagner rises to heights of original poetic power in his profoundly true 
description of the vicissitudes of agonised pleading, pathetic fear (see No. 3), 
and the fierce pride that breaks the hero, body and soul, before it yields. 
Wagner’s analysis cannot be shortened without injury, and space fails for it 
here ; but the gist of it may here be indicated in Shakespeare’s own words. In 
the concert-room Beethoven will say the rest, and readers and listeners may 
perhaps then do the better justice to Shakespeare when they read Coriolanus, 
or, at least, this scene of the fifth act, at home. Most of us will agree with 
Wagner, that music has comparatively little to do with politics, human as these 
may be in the hands of Shakespeare ; and, in any case, it is a mistake to suppose 
that a single piece of music, especially so terse a movement as the Coriolanus 
Overture, could represent the various aspects of a whole play. Even in 
Beethoven’s own opera, Fidelio, he at first wrote an overture which referred 
exclusively to the stirring events of the last act; and when, in his final revision 
of the opera, he realised that the gigantic tone poem we know as the Overture 
‘““ Leonora No. 3°’ totally eclipsed the quiet opening scenes, he based the 
present Overture to Fidelio entirely upon the moods and suggestions of the 


first act. 
Here, then, is the beginning of Shakespeare’s analysis of Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus— 
ACTV y oO. TTT: 
Cor. Fresh embassies and suits 


Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 

Will I lend ear to. [Shout within]. Ha! what shout is this? 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the same time ’tis made? I will not 





(Enter Vircitia, VoLuMNIA, leading young Marcius, VALERIA, and Attendants.) 


My wife comes foremost; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But out, affection ! 
All bond and privilege of nature break! 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 

What is that curtsy worth! or those doves’ eyes, 
Which can make gods forsworn! I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 

In supplication nod: and my young boy 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 

Great nature cries, “ Deny not.” Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy : I’ll never 

Be such a gosling to obey instinct; but stand, 

As if man were author of himself, 

And knew no other kin. 


And this is the end— 
O mother, mother! 
(Holding Votumntia by the hands, silent) 
What have you done? Behold the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O, my mother! O! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome: 
But for your son,—believe it, O, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 
If not most mortal to him. 


Il. CONCERTO No. 15, in B flat major (Kéchel’s Catalogue, 450), 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra - - . . Mozart 


Allegro. 
Andante. 


Allegro, 
Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 


Some of us can remember a time when it would have been thought to shew 
great ignorance to play any work of Mozart after Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture. 
The Progress of Music was supposed to be, like other Evolutionary Progresses 
(including, presumably, that of the Goose Barnacle and the Liver Fluke) a 
marche-ou-je-t assomme affair in which earlier forms exist for the sole purpose of 
being rendered unnecessary by later ones. There is, indeed, some risk in playing 
Mozart after Beethoven if you do not choose the right specimens. The heroic 
Mozart of the two great C major concertos (21 K.V. 467, and 25 K.V. 503) would 
compete with Beethoven’s more massive orchestration, and the self-possession of 
their majesty would set up something like a class-conflict of styles. For Mozart’s 
music is completely at home among the furniture of Versailles, while Corzolanus 
is not more out of touch with it than with the offscourings of his Roman 
populace. 

But Mozart the child-like, even Mozart the schalkhaft, can stand up against 
Beethoven as Coriolanus’s boy (introduced for the sole purpose of making his 
point at the supreme moment of the tragedy) stands up against his father— 


Volumnia, .. . “if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread, 
Trust to’t thou shalt not, on thy mother’s womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 


Virginia, Ay, and mine, 
That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 


Boy. A’ shall not tread on me: 
I'll run away till I am bigger, but then I'll fight. 


Ludwig Deppe, the originator of the method of pianoforte playing on which 
I was trained, used to call Mozart’s fifteenth concerto “the most difficult concerto 
in the world”; as readers of Amy Fay’s Music Study in Germany may remember. 
In the days which that book commemorates it was still possible for a responsible 
critic to remark (as Beethoven himself would have remarked) that we should 
regard Mozart’s cadenzas and passages as child’s-play. Amy Fay already 
thought that “such a critic ought to go to school again.” Mozart’s own opinion 
is interesting. He produced this concerto as one of three, together with the 
great quintet for pianoforte and wind-instruments, in March 1784; having early 
in February produced the sonata for two pianofortes. Of this concerto, with its 
soldierly brother in D major and two others, he writes to his father on May 24th: 
“JT cannot come to a decision between those two concertos in B flat and D. 
I consider them both concertos that make one perspire; but in difficulty the one 
in B flat beats the one in D. Besides, | am very anxious to know which one of 
the three concertos, in B flat, D, and G, you’and my sister like best ; for the one 
in E flat is not at allin the same class, being a concerto of quite a peculiar kind 
and written rather for a small orchestra than for a big one.” 

The Concerto in G is a large work written in April of that year. Miss 
Fanny Davies played it at a concert of the Reid Orchestra in our ninth season. 
From Mozart’s letter we learn that the difference between small and large 
orchestras is not a matter of trumpets and drums. Our Dresden-china Mozart 
is a fiction which we may remorselessly hand over to the most panclastic of 
scullery-maids. 

Of a Symphony smaller than the Linz Symphony Mozart writes that it 
went “magnifique” with forty violins, ten double-basses, six bassoons and all the 
wind doubled. This treatment would not suit even a heroic concerto, but the 
fact puts an end to miniature views of Mozart’s style. 

The opening theme of this B flat Concerto— 
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shews Mozart in his most schalkhaf¢t (or naughty) mood, and the change of 
accent at * shews that his naughtiness is stimulated by his most formidable wit. 
The raillery is continued even more quizzically. But soon Mozart, though 
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‘refusing to leave the tonic chord, plunges into the usual forte theme which 


comes to the usual half close. Then, thinks the usual theorist, we have the 
usual Second Subject.— 


Ext Z 





As a matter of fact, no two opening tuttis by Mozart are on the 
same plan, nor is a single one on the plan that the text-books tell us 
is classical. It is impossible to tell which, if any, of the themes of a Mozart 
tutti is going to belong to the Second Subject. 

Another tutti theme, beginning with a conspirator’s crescendo, leads to 
the cadence-figure of the whole ritornello. On the stage an actor would 
certainly accompany it by a ribald gesture indicating the proverbial horns 
of the deluded husband— 
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While the orchestra is finishing some final chords, the pianoforte enters 
with a declamatory running figure, which it turns into an introductory 
cadenza. It then states the main theme, Ex. 1. Having completed this, 
it proceeds on entirely new lines, and modulates broadly to the dominant, 
where it gives out a Second Subject, consisting, with all its accessories, 
of themes that have never been suggested by the opening tutti at all— 


Cl 


At the end of this the orchestra bursts out with a dovetailing of the two 
Sorte themes of the tutti; ending, of course, with the cornute gesture of Ex. 3. 
The latter figure of this theme is turned into a chromatic run by the 
pianoforte, which thus begins a short but adequate development. This 
becomes dignified in becoming episodic; and the return to the First Subject 
is, as always in Mozart, delightfully comfortable in the impression it gives 
of accurate timing. 

With the Recapitulation we see the full breadth of Mozart’s concerto form. 
It is quite as much a recapitulation of the first tutti as it is of the first solo, and 
consequently it gathers up threads which the first solo had left unused. Thus 
it uses the first tutti forte before preparing for the Second Subject, and in the 
course of the Second Subject it inserts Ex. 2. Lastly, it follows the end 
of the solo not by a forte but by the original conspirator’s crescendo, 
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Even after the (presumably extemporised) cadenza the orchestra turns its 


last chords to fresh account, no longer overlaid by the pianoforte. 
The slow movement is a set of ornamental variations on one of Mozart’s 


most beautiful themes— 





Two double variations (ze. variations in which the repeats of the two halves 
of the theme are themselves varied) suffice with a short coda to make a 
movement of great breadth and of almost solemn tone. 

With the Finale Mozart becomes schalkhaft again. Says the Fool in 
King Lear— 

‘This prophecy shall Merlin make, for I live before his time,” 

and in the same spirit we may suppose Mozart to have foreseen that one day 
Schumann would write a pianoforte quartet with a slow movement which takes 
Mozart’s naughtiest theme seriously— 
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No concerto-rondo by Mozart can do with less than seven different themes. 
Of these I must quote, besides Ex. 6, two themes from the tutti— 
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and, omitting the cantabile transition-theme (with which the pianoforte re- 
enters), and the theme of the middle Episode, the begining of the first Episode 
(or Second Subject) with its more than intelligent anticipation of Liszt’s 
dovetail-hand technique— 
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The returns to the main theme (Ex. 6) are particularly witty. For the 
first return Mozart wrote an extra cadenza (not given in the score): and the 
second is reached from the extreme distance of A minor by a dialogue between 
pianoforte and oboe. 

At the end of the movement Ex. 7 and Ex. 8 are combined in an 
amusingly dramatic way. 


III. RAPSODIA PIEMONTESE for Violin and Orchestra - Sinigaglia 
(Dedicated to Dvorak.) 


Solo Violin—Mr WATT JUPP. 


Such light music as this well-known Rhapsody and the Overture to Le 
Baruffe Chiozzote (more than once produced by the Reid Orchestra) is the fruit 
of the profoundest musical scholarship. With the scholarship the listener is not 
directly concerned ; though indirectly it is the foundation of the complete and 
permanent satisfaction this diverting music gives. The Rhapsody is a kind of 
Rondo on various dance-measures, of which I quote three— 
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which has a way of substituting itself for Ex. 1 when we expect a return; and 
the more reflective slower theme in triple time which puts a new construction 
on the figures of Ex. 1i— 
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1V. INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO APPASSIONATO, 
Op. 92, for Pianoforte and Orchestra - - - Schumann 


Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 


I cannot account for the neglect of this work, which has always seemed to 
me to be one of Schumann’s happiest and most inventive pieces. Even its 
orchestration is unusually successful, with little of the thickness and few of the 
risks of Schumann’s orchestral writing. 

The Introduction, with its recklessly pretty romantic theme— 





is really beautifully scored; and both the form and matter of the Allegro 
appasstonato are admirably dramatic and in perfect proportion. The Allegro 
starts in a towering temper in E minor— 
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This only establishes E minor more firmly, and a new theme sets the action of 
the drama fully in motion— 
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Another figure arises out of this, which I quote as it occurs later on the 
dominant of C— 





leads to a Second Subject preceded (as the example shews) by figure (4) from 
Ex. 1, which figure now becomes an important factor in the Development— 


Ex. 6— 





The Second Subject contains several more themes and is one of Schumann’s 
finest specimens of the art of making flowing paragraphs. The way in which 
the aforesaid figure (4) insinuates itself into the texture is admirable; and so is 
the brilliant staccato theme (unquoted) which provokes the trumpets to assert 
the triplet figure of Ex. 2. 

The Development begins quietly with Ex. 3 on a chord of F, which 
promptly leads back to E minor, where Ex. 4 re-enters, soon to modulate 
further. Ex.5 is taken up busily, but suddenly the theme of introduction, Ex. 1, 
floats in above. With these threads a fine and dramatic development is built 
up, with none of the stiffness that may be imputed to many of Schumann’s 
longer forms elsewhere. The return comes at the top of a grand climax, and 
the subtlety of the whole design is revealed by the fact that G major, the key of 
the Introduction, proves to be that chosen for the recapitulation of the Second 
Subject, instead of E, the key of Ex. 2. The theme of the Introduction again 
intervenes (in B flat, a soft and dark key in relation to G) at the beginning of 
the Coda, the rest of which is greatly enlivened by a deliciously voluble new 


theme— 
EP 
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such as only the Schumann of the Quintet and Pianoforte Concerto could invent. 
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V. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67_ - - - Beethoven 


Allegro con brio. 
Andante con moto. 
Allegro, leading to 


Allegro, ending with Presto. 


This work shares with Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony the distinction of 
being not only among the most popular but also among the least misunder- 
stood of musical classics. It has not failed to inspire “‘ roaring cataracts 
of nonsense ’’ from commentators, but the nonsense has, for the most part, 
been confined to technical matters of little concern to the naive (or ideal) 
listener; though one heresy I shall discuss here, since on it depends one’s 
whole view of the difference between real composition and mere manufacture. 
Another immensely lucky fact conducive to the popular appreciation of this 
Symphony is that the famous phrase (made still more famous by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in The Ebb Tide)—the phrase which describes the theme 
of the first movement as ‘‘ destiny knocking at the door ’’’—is no mere 
figment of a commentator, but is Beethoven’s very own words. Mistakes 
and misreadings in this mighty work have been as frequent as anywhere; 
‘ critical ’’ edition have 


‘ 


the very band-parts issued under the auspices of the 
some scandalously stupid editorial alterations; but not even the notorious 
old trick of changing the first three quavers into crochets has been able to 
make any headway against the overwhelming power and clearness of the 
whole. 

Some good, however, may be done by denouncing the heresy which 
preaches that *‘ the whole first movement is built up of the initial figure of 
four notes.’’ It is well worth refuting, for it has led to most of the worst 
features of that kind of academic music which goes furthest to justify the 
use of the word “* academic ’’ as a term of vulgar abuse. No great music 
has ever been built up of an initial figure of four notes. As I have said 
elsewhere, you might as well say that every piece of music is built up of an 
initial figure of one note. You may also say that the highest living creatures 
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have begun from the single nucleated cell. But no ultra-microscope has yet 
unravelled the complexities of the single living cell; nor, if the spectroscope 
is to be believed, are we yet very fully informed of the complexities of a 
single atom of iron; and it is quite absurd to suppose that the evolution 


ce 


of a piece of music can proceed from ‘‘ a simple figure of four notes ’’ on 
lines in the least resembling those of nature. As far as I know, Weingartner 
is the first writer who has pointed out the truth that the first movement of 
the C minor Symphony is really remarkable for the length of its sentences; 


” 


that the first sentences, instead of being ‘“‘ built up’”’ of a single figure, 


break up into other sentences of even greater variety and breadth; and that 


) 


the composer who first really ‘‘ built up ’’ symphonic movements out of 
short figures was not Beethoven but Schumann, whose handling of the larger 
forms became sectional, diffuse, and yet stiff for this very reason. 

Obviously the same argument applies to the whole theory of Wagnerian 
Leit-motif. Wagner attained full mastery over the broadest sweep of sequence 
that music has yet achieved. This alone suffices to refute the orthodox 
Wagnerian belief that his music is ‘‘ built up ’’ out of the scraps of theme 
to which the association of dramatic ideas and the general possibility of 
articulating big phrases into small figures can be made to reduce it. 

In the first fine careless rapture of Wagnerian analysis it was discovered 
that the “‘ four taps ’’ with which “‘ destiny knocks at the door ”’ in the first 
movement recur elsewhere; once (quite accidentally, though in an impressive 
passage) in the slow movement, and very prominently in the second theme 
of that dream of terror which we technically call the Scherzo (Ex. 4). This 
profound discovery was supposed to reveal an unsuspected unity in the 
work; but it does not seem to have been carried far enough. It conclusively 
proves that the Sonata Appassionata, the G major Pianoforte Concerto, the 
third movement of the Quartet Op. 74, and, with the final consummation 
of a fifth tap, the Violin Concerto, all belong to the C minor Symphony ; 
for the same rhythmic figure pervades them too. The simple truth is that 
Beethoven could not do without just such purely rhythmic figures at this 
stage of his art. It was absolutely necessary that every inner part in his 
texture should assert its own life; but at the same time it was equally necessary 
that it should not cause constant or rapid changes of harmony by doing 
so. Figures that can identify a theme while remaining on one note are 
the natural response to these requirements. In his later works Beethoven 
used more and more polyphony in Bach’s sense; and rhythmic figures no 
longer pressed into the foreground of his invention, though he could still 
use them when he wanted them. It is astonishing how many of Beethoven’s 
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themes can be recognised by their bare rhythm without quoting any melody 
at all. 
Here are some specimens, not including those mentioned above. 
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In selecting the following illustrations for the C minor Symphony I 
have been guided mainly by the purpose of counteracting the effects of the 
‘* short figure ’’ heresy, and secondly, by the chance of removing by numerals 
a misconception which is likely to arise from the notation of long sentences 
in such very short bars. Thus Ex. 1 evidently comprises only the first half 


of a big sentence. (The crotchet tails and the small added notes show the 
pathetic new light in which it appears at the very end of the movement.) 


No. 1— 
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Ex. 2, which gives the opening of the Second Subject, shows firstly the way 


in which the famous rhythmic figure (a) pervades the whole movement, and 
secondly, with the aid of my numerals, the way in which the four-bar rhythm 
should be scanned— 


No. 2— 





From the second and third bars of this quotation (marked 1 and 2 in the 
rhythmic periods) are derived, first, the famous diminuendo of chords in 
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dialogue between strings and wind near the end of the Development, and 
secondly, the furious opening of the Coda, one of the most powerful tuttis 
ever written, and written with incredibly few notes for its weight. Of the 
Recapitulation two observations may here be made: first that, as Wein- 
gartner points out, the pathetic cadenza for the oboe at the end of Ex. 1 
is the outcome of a melodic line which it has been tracing for the last 16 
bars; and secondly, that it is really a mistaken reverence for Beethoven 
which puts up with the comic bassoon instead of horns when we have Ex. 2 
in C major. Beethoven had not time to change the horns from E flat; but 
now that the modern horn has all the notes that were missing in-Beethoven’s 
day there is no reason why his spirit should continue to put up with an 
unmitigated nuisance, even if we are sure that he put up with it in a mood 
of Shakespearean humour. The continuation of the passage has a bitter 
note that was not in the original statement. 

The Andante I have left without illustration. Shakespeare’s women 
have the same courage, the same beauty of goodness, and the same humour. 
In form the movement is unique—dimly suggested by Haydn’s special form 
of variations on two alternating themes. But here the themes are of quite 
peculiar types. Violas and ’cellos (it is curious that Beethoven never uses 
orchestral ’cellos for melody without doubling them by violas) state the first 
theme in a single broad phrase the end of which the higher instruments echo 
and carry on into a series of echoing afterthoughts. Then the second theme 
begins, very simply, pauses on a wistful note, and suddenly bursts into a 
blaze of triumph in a remote key, C major (the tonic of the whole Symphony). 
The triumph dies away into a passage of profound mystery and pathos, 
which leads back to the key of the movement (A flat). The first theme now 
returns varied.in notes twice as rapid as the time-beats (the kind of variation 
which in the eighteenth century would be called a double). A clarinet holds 
a sustained note above with a boldness which led early critics to suspect a 
blunder. (Our friend Dvorak did not think so when he reproduced it in 
the slow movement of his first symphony). Again the second theme follows 
(likewise with a quicker accompaniment) and leads to its blaze of triumph, 
which again dies out in the recognition that its day is not yet come. A 
second double of the first theme follows in due course, but, instead of getting 
beyond the first phrase, is given three times, the last time forte, leading to 
a climax and a pause. Then there is an astonishing series of meditations 
and adventures, on which the second theme breaks with its full note of 
triumph. The reaction from this (in one of those profound passages which 
early critics found quite ridiculous because they listened with ears attuned 
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to the proportions of a Mozart Symphony) leads to an exquisite treatment 
of the first theme smiling through tears in the minor mode. Then, after 
more meditative delay, it comes fortissimo (for the first and only time) on 
the full orchestra (note the imitation by the wood-wind, if you can hear it 
through the far from evenly-balanced scoring). This time the echoing after- 
thoughts follow; and nothing in music is bolder and more convincing than 
the profusion with which these afterthoughts give rise to others until the 
whole movement is rounded off in perfect proportions which at no point 
have revealed to us what they are going to be until the last note has been 
struck. 

The third movement I will not attempt to describe, but there is one piece 
of information which is very interesting historically, and which commenta- 
tors, including Sir George Grove, have failed to make as clear as it might be. 
My quotations are, again, furnished with numerals which show where the 
pulses of 4-bar rhythm begin. (The movement has often been scanned 
wrongly from beginning to end, and the writer in Grove’s Dictionary who 
cites the trio as an unacknowledged case of 3-bar rhythm has blundered 
straight into the trap). Now it is well known that in the early editions there 
were two superfluous bars where this first theme returns after the trio. The 
2nd and 3rd full bars (marked 3 and 4 in my rhythmic numbers) were written 
twice, at first legato as in Ex. 3, and then in crotchets with rests, as they 
ought to be after the trio. Beethoven wrote to his publishers to correct the 
redundancy; but it still remained upheld as a stroke of genius forty years 
after his death. Some old band-parts in the Reid Library have it. 


No. 3— 





How did it originate? The answer is that this movement was, until 
after its first performance, meant to be of the same form as the Scherzos 
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of the 4th, 6th and 7th Symphonies (compare also the Pianoforte Trios, Op. 
70 No. 2 and Op. 97, and the String-Quartet, Op. 59 No. 2, Opp. 74, 95 and 
132)—that is to say, the whole movement, trio and all, was to be given twice, 
and the breathless pianissimo final de capo was to be the third presentation 
of the main theme. The redundant bars were for the prima volta, and they 
led back to bar 4 of Ex. 3 (here marked 3 in my rhythmic periods). The 
double-bar and $ that must have stood there at the time would have had the 
effect of making it impossible to misread the rhythm, and Beethoven had 
actually chosen this point for marking his repeat, though it forced him to 
write out those two bars which afterwards became redundant when the repeat 
was abandoned. That it was abandoned shows how Beethoven’s own special 
form of the round-and-round Scherzo, alternating twice over with its trio, had 
to yield to the terrific impressiveness of the emotions created by these 
themes. Probably the long repeat proved detrimental, not to the great 
darkness that leads to the Finale (nothing could weaken that), but to the 
reappearance of the ‘‘ Scherzo ”’ in the development of the Finale. 

In the Finale trombones appear for the first time in the history of the 
classical symphony. I quote a part of the first theme in order to show that it 


No. 6— 
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is again a case of a magnificently long sentence, weighted with repetitions 
even more powerful than those of the first movement, inasmuch as they are not 
sequential repetitions, but plain reiterations on the same position in the scale. 





The main theme of the Second Subject (No. 7) I quote in order to point 
out that the minims in the ’cellos form an important figure (c) turned to 
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powerful account in the Development. The final theme of the Second Subject 
(No. 8) is destined to be worked up in the Presto Coda. 

Spohr, who thought the theme of the first movement scrappy and undig- 
nified, and the whole Finale an orgy of vulgar noise, admitted that the 
reappearance of the ‘‘ Scherzo ’’ in the middle of the Finale was. a stroke of 
genius for which the rest of the work might be forgiven. It is indeed a stroke 
of genius. Spohr liked it because it was interesting as a feature of form. He 
evidently disbelieved or disapproved anything that could be said about 
emotional values in this symphony, and so he can hardly have realised where 
the genius really lay in the stroke. Let us remember that the ‘‘ Scherzo ”’ 
had a tremendous: emotional value, and then consider how it is to be rein- 
troduced into the sustained triumph of the Finale. Anyone would think 
that there were only two ways of working the problem: first, to reproduce 
the mood just as it was. Of course it would no longer have the same effect— 
and this would mean that the original impression would be weakened in 
the retrospect. Secondly, then, something would need to be done to heighten 
the effect. This. would probably amount to telling fibs about it; if you 
cannot recover the sensations you felt during an earthquake, it is not much 
use telling as your own experience things about it that you could not possibly 
have known at the time. We can easily see, now that Beethoven has shown 
us, that his is the one true solution which confirms the truth of the past 
terror and the security of the present triumph; but no lesser artist could 
have found it. Beethoven recalls the third movement as a memory which we 
know for a fact but can no longer understand: there is now a note of self- 
pity, for which we had no leisure when the terror was upon our souls: the 
depth and the darkness are alike absent, and in the dry light of day we 
cannot remember our fears of the unknown. And so the triumph resumes 
its progress and enlarges its range until it reaches its appointed end. 
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PROGRAMME 


*1, A FAUST OVERTURE - - - - - Wagner 


2. “AT A SOLEMN MUSIC” - - - Sir C. Hubert H. Parry 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


*3, NINTH SYMPHONY, in D minor, Op. 125 - - - Beethoven 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


* Miniature Scores available. 
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I. A FAUST OVERTURE - - - - - Wagner 


This work is of peculiar interest both for its purely musical qualities and 
for its historical position in Wagner’s many-sided and complex artistic develop- 
ment. It was first composed in Paris in 1840 by the Wagner of The Flying 
Dutchman. In 1855 the Wagner of The Rheingold re-wrote it. There is 
something almost miraculous in the fact that this work achieved its present 
firm consistency of style when its creation covered the most unsettled part of 
Wagner’s career. External disturbances were as nothing compared with the 
conflict not only of style but of aims in the three romantic operas which 
Wagnerians still insist on treating as if they were the normal antecedents of 
his mature art. They were nothing of the kind: they were, on their musical 
side, the works of a composer who was continually mistaking bad art for good. 
The history of opera is not primarily, or even largely, the history of good 
music; and, while every word of Wagner’s later denunciation of Meyerbeer 
is not only true but even temperate, from the standpoint of any pure ideal, 
much of its bitterness arises from the unavowed fact that Wagner himself 
at the age of thirty-five had still written with most spontaneity and success 
when he had written most like Meyerbeer. He never imitated Meyerbeer : but 
in his romantic operas he did undoubtedly enjoy and make the public enjoy 
just the typical bad things in music that Meyerbeer exploited; and at this time 
of day no one with any pretensions to musical taste will claim that such things 
as the end of the overture to Tannhauser, or the “ brilliant”’ prelude to the 
3rd Act of Lohengrin, are in any way to be explained as the innocent lapses 
of a great artist’s early style. They are successful bad music—and their 
success confused the issue in all the controversies which grew in bitterness as 
Wagner purified his music and envenomed his prose. Of course, by the time 
he had purified his melody and set it free from symmetrical shackles the cry 
was that he had no melody; and there is no denying that the facility of his 
early melodic invention was a facility that ran down-hill. And it is a very 
wonderful thing that a man no longer young should not only produce the 
seven most voluminous highly-organised and in all respects revolutionary 
works of art extant, but produce them under the necessity of constantly 
inhibiting the impulse to write the sort of melody that came naturally to him. _ 
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Of course, before one can venture to criticise the result one must learn to take 
it as it comes: to understand how far there is a historic explanation for what 
fails to explain itself, and to ignore that history where it comes between us 
and the direct view of the result. The problem of Wagner’s later melody will 
then assume something like the shape of Beethoven’s later counterpoint, or 
Browning’s diction. No amount of hero-worship will make the Wagner of the 
Ring a facile melodist, Beethoven a facile contrapuntist, or Browning a patient 
seeker of the fit word in the perfect rhythm; but a reasonably receptive mind 
will soon be satisfied that at the worst these artists have succeeded in treating 
these questions as all true art treats the imperfections of an instrument. The 
imperfections all tend to become useful and expressive qualities. The rough 
counterpoint strikes fire where smooth counterpoint would glide past without 
result; the melody, shy in repose, violent in movement, and always more at 
home with instruments than with voices, becomes most human where it is most 
intractable; and the wrong word in the wrong rhythm marks a stage in the 
growth of the language when the right man utters it. 

Wagner’s Faust Overture reveals just enough internal evidence to show 
that it actually was brought into shape during a period in which he was being 
pulled in different directions by incompatible ideals. The internal evidence 
shows this only to a minute examination and a careful comparison with other 
works of the period—and the composition triumphantly escapes the betrayal 
of any uncertainty of aim or style. When we have traced its different origins 
we shall have accomplished an analysis, which, like all analytical processes, is 
useless to art or life until we have put it all together again. The opening is 
recognisably by the Wagner of Ortrud and Telramund in the 2nd Act of 
Lohengrin; but it has incomparably more power, mainly because it is musically 
terse. Also the weird harmonies of its second figure (Ex. 1 (c)) are specifically 
Wagnerian, whereas Ortrud and Telramund had little beyond fine orchestration 
to give power to their curses. 


Ex. I— 








The beautiful gleam of light that comes in the major mode and seems to 
suggest the salvation either of Faust or of Gretchen, or at least the hope of 
salvation, might have had its context anywhere in Wagner’s three romantic 
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operas ; but here again in this Faust Overture it is handled with a terseness and 
a mastery of form that lifts it far above the sphere of Wagner’s early style. 


Ex;2— 











Interrupted by a demoniacal yell, it subsides mournfully into an un- 
harmonised and desolate phrase for the violins, in which the main theme 
(derived from (a) in Ex. 1) takes definite shape : there is a crash, and a pause: 
and then the quick movement begins, as follows : 











This First Subject soon rises to a climax, and introduces a vigorous 
diatonic theme in “ dotted” rhythm— 


cro'rerye 
which may be traced to figure (c), but which well bears out the statement that 
Wagner began to plan this overture after hearing a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. After this there is a powerful wailing theme given by the 
oboe in its bitter low register. Through rich modulations this leads to an 
impassioned close in F, in which key the Second Subject begins, with a soft 
melody, exquisitely scored. 


Ex. 4— 





Here again, terse presentation and masterly continuation disguise from us 
the historically interesting fact that this melody begins more or less in Elsa’s 
vein. The continuation, with its glorious long-drawn close for the strings 
alone, can only have been written when Wagner’s style was ripe for the 
Rhinegold. Then Ex. 2 reappears in a notation of semibreves and minims 
suitable to the quick tempo, but really amounting (like the end of the 
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Tannhiuser Overture) to a return to its original slow tempo. This, by 
the way, is one of the principal points in which music during and since the 
“romantic period” (whatever that may mean) has most radically broken with 
classical methods. To the classical composer this kind of obliteration of the 
sense of tempo seemed vulgar; and in the Tannhduser Overture we may as well 
admit that it is vulgar, all the more because it is evidently meant to be extremely 
grand. Why is it not vulgar here in the Faust Overture? Just because it has 
been so beautifully and quietly prepared for by the passage which I believe to 
be the latest feature in the Overture, and because, instead of making a grand 
climax culminate in loss of the sense of tempo, it starts with that sense naturally 
relaxed and works up to a climax of solemn tragic power where its slow steps 
acquire a majesty of their own which borrows nothing either from the quick 
or from the original slow movement. When the note of salvation (if that is 
the right word for it) has become a thundering note of judgment, and its 
echoes have died away under another demoniacal yell, once more, as in the 
introduction, it is softly reasserted. One cannot but think of the last line but 
one of the First Part of Faust— 


Mephistopheles. Sie ist gerichtet! 
Voice from above. Ist gerettet! 


Then after a few broken chords the first theme (a) is developed with 
admirable terseness in a passage strongly suggestive of the Witches’ Sabbath; 
and this leads back to the tonic in a powerful crescendo, returning to a clearly- 
marked Recapitulation with a climax that can very easily be traced to its 
mighty original, the return in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. No one need feel 
disturbed by this remark; it has nothing to do with plagiarism, and Wagner 
would have been delighted to see it intelligently recognised by people who know 
the relation between originality and truth. 

The Second Subject (Ex. 4) sails in, a quiet angelic figure floating above 
a storm-wrack that now and again eclipses it. At last it vanishes, and the 
wailing transition-theme (unquoted) that had originally appeared in the lower 
octave of the oboe now enters, for the second and last time, in the full wind- 
band. The hopeful theme of Ex. 2 becomes a final cry of despair. At last 
nothing is left but the violins, with a lingering sigh from the first subject (a). 
On the prolonged last note of that figure (C sharp) a shining chord from an 
immensely distant key poises itself. This wonderful harmony moves calmly 
towards the tonic major; the violins wing their flight upwards with the rapid 
figure (d) from No. 2; and the great work ends in the light of dawn. 

According to Wagner’s own account, and according to the quotation 
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which he puts at the head of his score, this magnificent movement with all its 
contrasts was intended to describe the soul of Faust at the culmination of his 
weariness of life. Gretchen was to be treated, as in Liszt’s Faust Symphony, 
ii1 some other and independent movement. But it is impossible to believe that 
Wagner really confined himself to this programme. The wish to deal with 
Gretchen separately may have been either cause or result of the conviction 
that the Elsa-like theme of Ex 4* did not represent anything naive enough 
for her; but it is very difficult to suppose that that theme has not more to do 
with das ewige Weibliche than it has to do with Faust’s own soul. Of course 
it is always possible to say that this and the unmistakable representation of the 
Witches’ Sabbath are seen through the medium of Faust’s soul. But still, the 
quotation which Wagner uses as his headline will never cover much more than 
the opening theme of the whole. Let the reader judge for himself. 


Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt The God that dwells within my breast 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen; Can stir the inmost of my being, 

Der. tber allen meinen Kraften thront, Holds all my power at His behest, 

Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen; Yet nought without marks His decreeing ; 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, And so my whole existence is awry, 


Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst. Life hateful, and my one desire to die. 


_ This essay will have missed its mark if it leaves the reader with the 
impression that it discovers in Wagner’s Faust Overture an odd mixture of 
styles. On the contrary, it aims at showing how an artist of Homeric genius 
can make a single style, peculiar to a single and perfect work, out of materials 
and habits which a little investigation shows to be such as a weaker artist 
could not reconcile with each other at all. Many a Homeric question, many 
a problem of Higher Criticism, has led to loud assertions about divided 
authorship, or loud denials of the very existence of the reputed author, on 
far less evidence than will in a few centuries suffice to prove that Wagner’s 
Faust Overture was compiled by a Committee of University dons from frag- 
ments of the lost works of Beethoven, Marschner, Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Spontini. It is not the analysis that is responsible for such blindness to the 
personal force that makes a work of art coherent; it is the failure to put the 
results of the analysis together again. The analysis is not only interesting but 
necessary, if our understanding of art is to get beyond the stage in which 
we reverently insist on continuing to read mumpsimus where criticism proves 
that the author said sumpsimus. But reverence for the understood whole 
must come in place of reverence for the textus receptus. 


* Dannreuther refers it “presumably” to some famous lines in which Faust describes the 
impulse to get into touch with Nature by walking in the woods. and meadows. I think it is 
more respectful to Wagner to doubt his own merely verbal account of this far from simple 
music than to suppose that even in his earliest efforts a deliberate intention to get into touch 
with Nature could result in anything so wide of that purpose. 
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Il.) “AT, A. SOLEMN MUSIC” +- - - Sir C. Hubert H. Parry 


Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 
Conductor—Mr W. GREENHOUSE ALLT, Mus.B. 


Parry’s setting of Milton’s Ode was produced in 1887, and though it is not 
his first important choral work it marks an epoch in British musical history. It 
represents classical choral writing at the height of maturity and natural 
resource. There was plenty of good English choral writing before it; the 
musical discipline of our old-fashioned University degree examinations has 
retained, though in a sadly debased form, too many vestiges of 16th-century 
culture, and British musicianship was throughout the 19th century too much 
concentrated on the training of church choirs, for us to remain ignorant of the 
practice as well as the theory of vocal harmony. We were, no doubt, in a sad 
and stagnant backwater of musical culture, but, as a modern poet has remarked, 


“All is not false that’s taught at public schools,” 


and our knowledge of vocal writing has been a real enough thing as far as it 
went. It ought to be quite easy to see how immensely further Parry’s work 
has taken it. We have only to consider the experienced writer of words for 
music, the musical journalist who purveyed oratorio-libretti to the Festival 
composer with one hand, while with the other he wrote hostile criticisms of the 
composers who preferred Milton and Robert Bridges; and we shall soon see 
what was needed to rescue British music from its contentment with that state 
of culture to which it pleased Mr Chorley to call it. Let us begin by reading 
the first sentence of Milton’s poem :— 


“Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mix’t power employ, 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce; 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee; 
Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow,” 


There; that is not the whole sentence, for it ends only with a comma, but it is 
the first possible stopping-place after telling what Voice and Verse are to do. 


II 


The style is not in the least long-winded; the clauses are thoroughly varied in 
length and none of them clumsy. But the composer who would set this to 
music must be able to produce a musical paragraph of the same structure. Not 
only that, but if his musical paragraph is merely declamatory it will be no 
paragraph at all, however just the emphasis. Many a talented and cultivated 
musician has taken the greatest pains to give the right emphasis to each and 
every word of a passage of prose or verse; and in so doing has arrived at 
something which sounds, in the first place, as if the singer was talking right 
across the beautiful instrumental accompaniment which contains all the real 
musical sense, and, in the second place, was delivering these words as instruc- 
tions to a well-meaning but rather stupid servant. The greatness of Parry’s 
life-work is shown here in the fact that his mass of pure eight-part harmony 
sweeps through this whole verse-paragraph in a perfectly natural flow of 
melody. There is no nonsense of the kind so familiar to conventional 
musicians, where words are repeated when there are too many notes for them 
in the tune, and notes are repeated where there are too many syllables for the 
tune in the words. The only clause which Parry repeats here is the line “ And 
to our high-raised phantasy present ’’; and this is no vain repetition, nor is it 
a rhetorical point to emphasise those words. It does not emphasise them; it 
does not even suggest that anybody is saying them twice over. The eight-part 
chorus is broken up into its eight divisions, and we hear these words in one 
group of voices after another till they gather together again in “ that undis- 
turbed song of pure concent,” thus throwing into relief the meaning of the 
word ‘concent.’ Now let us proceed a stage further with this verse- 
paragraph :— 


“ And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly ; ” 


And so, after broadening to a great climax in the bright foreign key in which 
this passage has been set, the. orchestra bursts in with its introductory theme, 
which will be heard the third and last time at the very end of the work. 
Milton has not yet come to a full stop, and Parry in holding the immense 
structure together by this return of the orchestral introduction does not violate 
Milton’s continuity, for the orchestra has not played more than eight bars when 
the chorus, without interrupting the symphony or diverting its course, re-enters 
with a counterpoint of its own, singing in octaves for the first time. This use of 
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plain octaves carries our musical consciousness back to the ages when the 
octave was the only “ perfect concord ” accepted; and it is the exact translation 
of Milton’s notion of “ undiscording voice and perfect diapason.” Parry knew 
his musical history as Milton knew his classical scholarship, but it follows no 
more in his case than in Milton’s that he worked this all out quasi- 
etymologically with no direct instinct to inspire him. We may not rashly put 
the composer on the same supreme plane as the poet; but it is not too much to 
say that the failure to appreciate Parry will generally be found to coincide with 
a failure to appreciate Milton. One negative thing is obviously instructive in 
Parry’s treatment of his text; and most people would call it by the misleading 
name of “reserve.” I well remember the indignation of an Oxford contem- 
porary of mine, full of the resources of modern orchestration, when he found 
that Parry used no such measures as might be taken by forced notes on stopped 
horns to illustrate the “ harsh din” which “ broke the fair music.” But Parry 
has given it perfectly adequate vocal expression for a chorus that is deploring 
the fact instead of describing it; nor did Parry see reason to interest himself 
in any orchestration beyond what is suited for supporting and relieving his 
chorus. Otherwise, no doubt, instead of letting the chorus sing in peace about 
the “‘ Cherubic host touching their immortal harps of golden wires,” he might 
have directed our attention to all sorts of glissandos and harmonics on half-a- 
dozen mortal harps with sheep-gut “ wires’’; and this no doubt would have 
greatly helped to bring out the continuity of Milton’s paragraph. A change of 
rhythm to triple time, a change of mode to the key of G minor, and a sufficiently 
but not extravagantly high chord on the words “ harsh din,” are exactly to the 
point as Parry uses them. The words stand out as if there were no musical 
artificialities whatever to come between them and us. Parry’s devices are 
adequate in exactly the same way as are Milton’s unexpected pauses in the 
long line “ Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din.” Let us finish 
the verse-paragraph from the point where the symphony was resumed :— 


“ That we on Earth, with undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise; 
As once we did, till disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 


Here is Milton’s first full stop! And here, too, in spite of (or rather because 
of) his beautifully clear form, is Parry’s first real full stop; for the orchestra 
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now enters with a new theme and thus carries the mind definitely away from 
any further retrospect over what has been so firmly welded together. The new 
theme (it is only a single figure) rises and falls in wistful sequences, At last it 
dies away in the depths; and the sopranos re-enter with a melodious cantabile 
im a common time considerably quicker than that of the first part; this is 
answered by the tenors and soon brought into four-part harmony; whereupon, 
with a further quickening of time, the final theme bursts out and is developed 
in a stirring fugato rising from climax to climax until the orchestra crowns 
the last chords by an allusion to its opening theme. The words consist of the 
four remaining lines of the Ode; they bear repetition because they are clearly 
the summary and object of the whole poem, and they need repetition because 
with them, and especially with the last line (the theme of the fugato) lies the 
possibility of making a musical climax that shall balance the rest of the music 
as these four lines in themselves balance the huge verse-paragraph which has 
led to them :— 


““O, may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 
To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light ! 


INTERVAL, 
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Ill. NINTH SYMPHONY, in D minor, Op. 125 - - Beethoven 
Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


Vocal Quartet— 


Miss ELIzABETH MELLOR. Mr Joun ADAMS. 
Miss ANNE Woop. Mr GEORGE PARKER. 


A PRECIS OF BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY. 


Supplementary to the larger Analytical Essay already issued tn connexion with the 
Reid Orchestra. 


The following analysis represents the kind ot précis-writing by means of 
which we study musical works of art in our University courses. As any 
diplomatic official on an interesting frontier knows, it is essential to good précis- 
writing that events should be narrated as they were known at the time by the 
persons concerned, and not as they appeared in the light of wider or later 
knowledge ; human ignorance of the future and of the round-the-corner being an 
essential element in the shaping of the events. This is nowhere more true than 
in the case of music. Half the musical miseducation in the world comes from 
people who know that the 9th Symphony begins on the dominant of D minor, 
when the fact is that its opening bare 5th may mean anything within D major, 
D minor, A major, A minor, E major, E minor, C sharp minor, G major, C major, 
and F major, until the bass descends to D and settles most (but not all) of the 
question. A true analysis takes the standpoint of a listener who knows nothing 
beforehand, but hears and remembers everything. 

Whether this précis prove more, or less, unreadable than frontier official 
documents, a glance at it will shew several useful points. For instance, it will 
make it evident that a full account of any exposition-section enormously simpli- 
fies the task of analysing developments. The result almost seems as if the 
analysis grew more perfunctory as it continued. This is not so; though in the 
Finale I have not thought fit to give that detailed phrase-analysis of the Fugues 
and of the final prestisstmo that I should require in a class-room. But on the 
whole the account of the whole choral finale is as complete as that of the first 
movement. You will find the same appearance of growing simplicity in the 
analysis of a Wagner opera or of a pure drama. 


5 


FIRST MOVEMENT. 


Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 


Bars 

1-16 Bare 5th on A sustained through 14 bars, and deepening to 5th on 
D at bars 15-16. Rhythmic fragments descend through it in gradually 
accelerating rhythm, foreshadowing and culminating in— 

17-35 Main theme, beginning with figures (2) and (4): (of which the first 
two notes of (a) were the substance of the opening)— 




















continued in long paragraph with several other figures; closing into tonic 
(with characteristic late- Beethoven overlapping of tonic chord upon 
dominant bass). 


35-50 Counterstatement of bars 1-16 on tonic bare 5th, changing at 14th bar to 
B flat, and so leading to 
51-63 Counterstatement of main theme, Ex. 1 in B flat for 4 bars, upon which 


figure (4) is developed in rising sequence and tapering rhythm for 8 more 
bars, leading to new theme— 








64-73 This, repeated in canon, leads in 3 extra bars to the dominant of B flat, 
Transition where 6 bars of a new dialogue-theme— 

74-79 

Dominant 

preparation 





lead to the 


Seconp Group (or “Second Subject”), B flat Major. 


Four-bar melody in dialogue— 
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Bars ; . 
80-92 repeated with’ variation and continued in a paragraph ending with new 


figure— 




















102-119 which modulates to the flat supertonic (C flat=B natural), from which it 
returns in a pranissimo rising sequence leading to 

120-137 12 bars of tonic and dominant dialogue in tapering rhythm, crescendo, with 
rhythm of Ex. 6 in drums. Further energetic rising sequences lead toa 

138-149 12-bar paragraph of dialogue beginning thus— 




















and closing into a final outburst, in the main rhythm of Ex. 6 th 
150-158 tonic chord for 8 bars— y Be Se ee 























DEVELOPMENT. 
158-161 Two more bars collapse from B flat to A, and so to the opening bare 5th 
on A. 
162-179 Introduction resumed and extended without compressing the rhythm ; 
moving to dominant of G minor, always prantssimo. , 
180-187 Ex. 1 (a), treated in dialogue (ff), for 8 bars. 
188 191 Outburst of Ex. 8 on dominant chord leads, in 4 bars, to the following — 


192-197 treatment of (6)— 








Bars 
198-219 
218-252 
253-274 


275-296 
297-300 


301-314 
315 338 


339-344 


345-426 


427-452 
453 462 
463 468 


469-494 


495-512 
514-538 
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The process of these 28 bars is repeated, leading in 2 more bars to a 
free triple Fugue with (4) as its main Subject. Starting in C minor, it 
proceeds for 34 bars through G minor and B flat, and thence drifts towards 
A minor, where it subsides into canfadile dialogue on its first figure, piano. 
After 22 bars of this quiet passage Ex. 4 appears, and, passing through 
F major, leads again to the cantadile dialogue in that key. Suddenly the 
dominant of D minor is suggested, and in 4 more bars the Development 
is violently ended with a plunge on to the D major 6th. 


RECAPITULATION.—FIRST GROUP. 


The Introduction is transformed to a fortissimo on a D major chord 
with the F sharp in the bass, This turns to the minor in the 12th bar, 
and so to B flat: thence to Ex. 1, which, with its sequels, is expanded, 
each item being echoed by the wind in dalogue with the strings; all 
ou a tonic pedal in the drums. 

Suddenly Ex. 3 appears quietly in D major. 


SECOND GROUP. 


Ex. 4 begins in D major, but 2 bars (351-352) added to its 
continuation transform the whole sequel into the minor mode, into 
which everything is accordingly translated. (See Ex. 4—Ex. 8.) 


Copa. 


Following immediately upon Ex. 8, the Coda begins with a quiet 
dialogue on Ex. 1. In a slow crescendo this culminates, after 25 bars, 
in 10 bars of Ex. 5, which lead to 6 bars in the rhythm of Ex. 6. 

Suddenly, through a sustained dominant 5 octaves deep, figure (6) 
is treated in D major for 8 bars by the horns and wood-wind; and 
then taken up in the minor (4 octaves deep) by the strings in the style 
of the fugato in the Development (bars 218 foll.). This, with a cre- 
scendo and diminuendo, leads in 25 bars again to Ex. 5, which after 
to bars ends with the close of Ex. 9, twice (making 8 bars). This clcses 
into the final tonic-and-dominant peroration, which is on a new theme— 














539-547 


1-8 


closing, after 26 bars, into Ex. 1 expanded into an 8-bar phrase ending 
with figure (0). 


II. SCHERZO. (A) The Scherzo Proper. 


First SUBJECT. 


First figure (a) of main theme dispersed, through 8 bars, down the 
chord of D minor— 
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Bars 
9-32 Exposition of 5-part Fugue on main theme— 
33-56 Continuation leading with a crescendo to 
57-76 Tutti restatement of theme modulating to dominant of C major (the 
flat 7th). 
77 92 Passage of dominant preparation (8 bars, repeated). 
SECOND SuBJECT. C major. 
93-108 8-bar theme (4+ 4) repeated with variation— 





109-126 and followed by shorter phrases (on (a) (4)) including one in 6-bar 
rhythm— 























127-142 of which an echo of the last 4 bars lends to a cadence-theme— 











the sequel of which closes into a passage of 8 bars (the last three silent) 
143-152 in which chords of (a) descend in 3rds from C to D minor. 
Exposition repeated from Ex. 12 onwards. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


153-176 Descent in 3rds continues, at first with the 3-bar pause, then steadily 
for fifteen steps round a wide circle of keys landing on A which is screwed 
up through A sharp to B natural, where there is a pause. 


178-194 In 3-bar rhythm (a) (4) is treated in dialogue between bassoons 
and oboes ; first, for 9 bars in E minor, then for g in A minor. 
195-233 The drums, in F, suddenly force the music into F major, where it 


develops, passing into D minor (the tonic). The 3-bar rhythm is retained 
steadily for 48 bars from the entry of the drums; when suddenly the music 
drops back into 4-bar rhythm as shewn here— 















fifei eee eeatereees 
eoovine! as Seer meer srioe 
/ 
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Bars 
234-240 (Figure (a) is present in every bar now till the Recapitulation begins). 
Quiet preparation ensues on the unexpected dominant of E flat (the 
241-271 flat supertonic) reached in 2 bars through C minor, and held for 18 bars; 
then resolved into D minor, the chord of which is built up on figure (a) 
by drums and brass. 
RECAPITULATION. 
First SUBJECT. 
272-295 First theme (Ex. 12) ¢u¢#z, with its second 4-bar phrase insisted on, 
passes from D minor through G minor to B flat where the passage of 
296-329 dominant preparation (bars 77-84) appears. A pause of two extra bars 


on B flat brings it on to the dominant of D where it is repeated and 
expanded with a third repetition and new harmonies, leading to— 


SECOND SUBJECT. 


330-387 (399) This, translated into the minor mode is recapitulated in full, right 
down to the descending 3rds, which are here so placed as to lead, in the 
first instance, back to the beginning of the Development. [This repeat 
is never observed in performance, and Beethoven at first erased it in the 
autograph. But he afterwards changed his mind and wrote over it 
“bleibt Alles” or s/e?.] 

388-413 In the second instance, it leads to a coda based on a new imitative 
treatment of (a) (4) which, quickening in pace, arrives at a Presto in duple 
time, thus— 











TRIO. D major. Allabreve. 


First Strain.— 
414-421 Self-repeating melody in double counterpoint [note distinctions drawn 
by the bass at the asterisks]|— 





Second and other Strains.— 
421-436 New 8-bar melody, repeated with fresh counterpoint, and closing into 
437-452 Ex. 18 with bass put into treble (ze. inverted in Double Counterpoint)— 
without the distinctions marked by asterisks. This, given twice (or 4 
times), with the counterpoint in lower octaves, leads to a further development 
453-473 on the dominant; the theme and its counterpoint leaving their primitive 
lines and rising in a crescendo which, suddenly subsiding and passing 
through F major (on a rising bass) leads back to Ex 18 on the nearly full 
474-490 orchestra. This is brought (in 16 bars) to a tonic close; and the Second 
Strain (with its sequels) is repeated. 


Bars 
490-529 
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A Coda ensues, on the tonic, working up Ex. 18 by the full orchestra 
in a 16-bar crescendo, closing into its repetition (inverted in double counter- 
point). Eight more bars of plagal cadence lead, with a diminuendo and 
a G minor chord at the last moment, to the Da Capo of the Scherzo. 
This extends to the lead into the Trio, and to 7 bars of the Trio itself fully 
scored, broken off, and concluded with the last bars of Ex. 17. 


III. ADAGIO. Theme with Alternative and Variations. 


First THEME. B flat major. 


Two bars of introduction lead to a theme containing three phrases, 
punctuated by echoes and expanded by repetitions in the following way— 



































ALTERNATIVE THEME. D major. 


The foreign chord at the end leads to a second theme in D major, the 
major mediant, and in another measure— 














29-42 


It is 8 bars long and is repeated with a counterpoint (given in small notes 
in the quotation). Its last bar is then repeated with a turn back to 


B flat. 
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First VARIATION. 
y of Ex. 19; the winds preserve the echoes 


Bars 
ign chord now leads to G, the 


43-64 The violins vary the melod 
and the last 6 bars unvaried. The fore 
major submediant, where Ex. 20 reappears with fresh scoring. Its close 
now leads to E flat, in which key, the subdominant, there is an— 


INTERLUDE. 

This Interlude takes the first 2 bars of Ex. 19 as if to begin a variation 

or plain repetition of them, but drifts in dialogue into C flat (the flat super- 
suddenly resolves into B flat and 


65.98 
tonic) and, meditating there for a while, 
so into the— 
SECOND VARIATION. 

99-120 The violins, in 12/8 time, vary the melody, while the wood-wind give it 
unvaried, and reveal the unvaried echoes. When the last bar is reached, 
the foreign chord does not appear, but the 

Copa. 
121-124 Coda begins with an emphatic assertion of the subdominant, followed 
by imitations on the first 2 notes (a) of the theme— 
a 
raged 




















: rie es 
RS att So 
SEE 









This leads to a beginning of a new free variation of the first strain 


125-130 
passing into the bass thus— 
































131-136 and leading again to the sub-dominant and to Ex. 21, the latter part of 
which is plunged into D flat (the flat mediant, the dark key thus balanc- 
ing the bright keys of the Alternative theme) — with the following 


augmentation— 
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Bars 

137-140 The first part of Ex. 22 returns and is continued, in echoing dialogue, 
with a new figure— 

141-157 leading to a similar cumulative development of strain II. of Ex. 19, which 
leads, in another 16 bars, to the end. 

IV. FINALE. 
INTRODUCTION. Presto 3/4. 

1-29 Seven (8 including pause) bars of confused agitation in D minor lead 
to 8 bars of indignant recitative in the basses. ‘The agitation, resumed on 
dominant of G minor, is again, after 8 bars, interrupted by the basses who 

30-37 in 6 more bars call up the ghost of the First Movement, of which the first 
(introductory) 8 bars appear—with C sharp in bass. 

38-47 The basses protest again, and lead in ro bars to A minor, where the 

48-55 ghost of the Scherzo (8 bars on the fugato theme) appears. Still more 

56-62 indignantly the basses reject this, leading in 7 bars to B flat. Two bars 

63-64 of the Adagio (Ex. 19) greatly soften the anger of the basses, who modulate 

65-76 to a distant key, but in the course of 11 bars break into despair. From 
their half-close in C sharp minor a modulation reaches A as dominant of 

77-91 D major, where a new theme appears which they receive with acclamation— 

















INSTRUMENTAL Exposition, Allegro assai. 


Allegro assai. 





Bars 1-24 The Theme— 
2x26 A A Oe aun 2 nies A 
OC NTH Anat an ve 








Je BT | Titty Ty? ,_§ 
(ie ROBES Ee 
fa ABS SUS EY EY ELISE 












25-48 1st Variation, or re-statement in 3-part harmony. 
49-72 2nd Variation, or 4-part statement. 
73-96 3rd Variation, or full orchestral statement. 


97-111 From the last notes of this arises a Codetta— 























Bars 


112-118 


1-9 
10-29 


29-32 


33-56 
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the last bar of which, instead of taking the shape here given, leads through 
seven bars of rising sequence ending in A major the dominant ; where a 
new figure— 

















asks a plaintive question with a vastly remote modulation, which is cheer- 
fully brushed aside in two more bars of A major. 


CHORAL EXPOSITION AND FINALE. 


But the chaotic storm of the Introduction bursts out again. This time 
a human voice answers with the beginning and end of the double-bass 
recitative— 

(Literal translation.) Oh friends, not these sounds ; rather, let 
us attune our voices more acceptably and more joyfully. 


THE VOCAL VARIATIONS. 


Baritone solo and chorus basses having joined in the introductory 
bars of Ex. 25, the first vocal statement (or 4th Variation) is sung by the 
baritone to the following words (Lady Macfarren’s translation, revised 
version), the chorus (without sopranos) repeating the second strain— 


Stanza I. Praise to Joy, the god-descended 
Daughter of Elysium, 
Ray of mirth and rapture blended, 
Goddess, to thy shrine we come. 
By thy magic is united 
What stern Custom parted wide: 
All mankind are brothers plighted 
Where thy gentle wings abide. 

The orchestra gives the Codetta as in Ex. 27, but in the bass. 
i 


FIFTH VARIATION. Solo Quartet ; the second strain repeated by full 
chorus— 


Stanza II. Ye to whom the boon is measur’d, 


Friend to be of faithful friend, 
Who a wife has won and treasur’d, 
To our strain your voices lend. 
Yea, if any hold in keeping 

Only one heart all his own, 

Let him join us,* or else weeping, 
Steal from out our midst, unknown, 


* Should be ‘t He who cannot, let him weeping,” etc. ; #.¢., if there be any that could never make 


friends. 


Bars 
57-60 


61-84 


85-94 


45-92 


93-100 


101-187 
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The orchestra gives the Codetta as in Ex. 27. 


SIXTH VARIATION. 


Solo Quartet in florid ornamentation, the second strain repeated by 
full chorus — 


Stanza III. Draughts of joy, from cup o’erflowing 


Bounteous Nature freely gives 
Grace to just and unjust shewing, 
Blessing ev’rything that lives. 
Wine she gave to us and kisses, 
Loyal friend on life’s steep road, 
E’en the worm can feel life’s blisses, 
And the Seraph dwells with God. 
The Codetta, given in due course by the wood-wind, is accompanied 
by massive choral chords, repeating the words ‘‘and the Seraph dwells 


with God.” In 7 extra bars the music, passing on to A, plunges on to the 
dominant of B flat (as events prove), and pauses there. 


VaRIATION 7 (a) and (4). Alla Marcia, Allegro assai vivace, 
B flat major (flat submediant) 6/8. 


After 12 bars of rhythmic fragments building up the chord of B flat 
(without the 5th) and arriving at a march-rhythm, the 7th variation treats 
the theme in a syncopated form. The second strain is not given twice, 
but the whole variation is restated with a tenor solo in stammering counter- 
point to the following words— 

Stanza IV. Glad as the suns His will sent plying 
Through the vast abyss of space, 
Brothers, run your joyous race, 


Hero-like to conquest flying. 


Now the second strain is repeated, the male-voice chorus joining in and 
singing throughout the Codetta, which follows in due course. 


INTERLUDE, 


The orchestra breaks into a Double Fugue in which a quaver derivative of 
the main theme is combined with another theme in the syncopated rhythm 
of the march, thus— 











Six entries of this, with varying spaces between, and closer developments 
of the individual figures, pass through F, C minor, G minor, E flat, B flat 


Bars 


188-213 
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minor, and G flat to B minor (=C flat), in which region there ensues much 
dominant preparation, until finally the fugue is abandoned and only the 
syncopated rhythm is left, on F sharp, with a dimznuendo back to D major, 
as follows— 

















214-261 
262-265 


(Note the fall of the bass from B to A.) 


VARIATION 8, 


The chorus bursts out with Stanza I., with a running accompaniment in the 
strings. As usual, it repeats the second strain. Four bars of the Codetta 
are given, and there cut short on the subdominant, with a silent pause. 


New THEME. Andante maestoso. G major (subdominant), 3/2. 






































1-16 


17-32 


33-53 


54-61 


Stanza V. 

This theme, marked by the first entry of trombones since the Scherzo, 
is given out by the choral basses in unison, and repeated in harmony by 
the full chorus. 

The next lines— 


Brothers, o’er yon starry sphere 
Sure there dwells a loving Father 


do not reveal their key (beyond the fact that it is south of the subdominant) 
when given in unison by the basses; but the full chorus harmonises them 
boldly in F major. Having thus obliterated the key of G major, they 
proceed in a kind of Dorian mode to utter words of which I give a literal 
translation, as the singing versions miss the point— 


(Adagio ma non troppo). Ye fall prostrate, ye milions? 
World, dost thou feel the Creator present? Seek Him beyond the 
firmament of stars. Above the stars He surely dwells. 


The climax on a chord of E flat is echoed on the dominant of D, 


Bars 


1-65 
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DousBLE FUGUE. 


The two theres (Ex. 26 and Ex. 31) are combined as follows, each to 
their original text— 














1 20 
21-43 


Five entries and several shorter developments of this 8-bar combination 
suffice to carry this fugue to its final climax where the sopranos hold a 
high A for ro bars above the combination in the lower voices. 

Then all themes vanish : there is an awestruck hush at the thought of 
falling prostrate ; from which the thought of the loving Father beyond the 
stars brings calm, as the music passes in simple chords through the 
dominant to the subdominant, where there is a pause. 


Copa. Allegro ma non tanto. Allabreve. 


The strings, with a diminution of the main figure of the Joy-theme, 
introduce a child-like new strain for the solo voices, which leads in 20 bars 
to the following free Round in which the chorus gradually joins, to the 
words— 

“ By thy magic,” etc. 








Bars 


51-57 
68-81 
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This culminates in the following outburst on— 


“ All mankind are brothers plighted.” 






































the expected Mozartean close of which is evaded and the Round resumed. 
When it again reaches Ex. 34 the solo voices suddenly divert the Poco 
Adagio into B major (the major submediant), in which bright key they 
expand in a cadenza and finally vanish; the return to D being made by 
the drop in the bass that was already significant in Ex. 30— 





























That drop from B to A is now taken up by the orchestra in 8 bars 
(Poco Allegro, siringendo il tempo) leading to the 
FinaL STRETTO. Prestissimo. 


Beginning with a diminution of Ex. 31, the chorus concludes with 
lines from the three main ideas of Schiller’s poem— 


“O ye millions I embrace ye!” “Brothers, o’er yon starry 
sphere Sure there dwells a loving Father” ; 


and lastly— 
“ Praise to Joy, the God-descended.” 
At the height of the climax the words 
“ Daughter of Elysium ” 


make the chorus fall into a slow Maestoso time in which they conclude— 




















leaving the orchestra to finish in due proportion with the diminished first 
figure in 20 bars of Prestissimo, the very last four of which contain a 
new idea, 
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FOUNDER’S DAY CONCERT. 


I. MARCH, “ The Garb of Old Gaul” - - - General Reid 


Il. SYMPHONY in C major (Kochel No. 338) - - Mozart 


Allegro vivace 
Andante di molto. 


FINALE. Allegro vivace. 


Jahn believes this work to be the symphony of which Mozart writes to his 
father that “it went magnifique” with an orchestra of 40 violins, 12 double 
basses, 6 bassoons, and “all the wind doubled.” Against this identification is 
the fact that apart from the 6 bassoons the symphony has no wind to double 
except the oboes and horns, for nobody could suppose that the trumpets wanted 
doubling. Mozart must have been writing of a revival of the Paris Symphony, 
which has full wood-wind, including clarinets. It is surely not necessary to 
suppose that every time his letters mention a symphony it was a different work. 
The question of identity is not important: the point is that already at the date 
of this C major symphony, when Mozart was 24, his orchestral style was 
inveterately grand and suited for performance on a scale larger than that of the 
Bayreuth orchestra. The substance of the first movement may have misled 
Jahn to overlook the fact that the score contains neither flutes nor clarinets to 
account for “all the wind.” The themes of the first movement certainly 
mark a new stage in Mozart’s development. Grandiose he had already been 
in the Paris Symphony ; sometimes, indeed, with his tongue in his cheek, as when 
he obeyed advice in beginning it with a grand coup a’arhet and then, having 
satisfied Parisian fashions, began his finale pzanzssemo. But in this C major 
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Symphony the grandiose note belongs to something deeper. Even the ptano 
echo and expansion after the fourth bar of the vigorous opening formula— 











is more like a serious dramatic question than any echoes in the Paris Symphony. 
And the subsequent plunges into minor keys, frequent throughout the movement, 
are wholly serious. 

The “second subject” (so called in our beautiful English terminology 
because it may be anywhere about the middle of seven or eight different 
themes) marks the epoch of Mozart’s full maturity of invention. Not of his 
full command of form; many subtleties were to be added to that in his later 
works. Up to this moment he had found out many musical tunes, and, especially 
in the early concertos, had shewn himself bristling with epigram. But now he 
invents a melody, rich as the most brilliant epigram and broader than any he 
had ever put into instrumental or vocal music before. It attains the level on 
which comparisons become impossible. Different melodies may be invented, 
but not finer ones— 


























Following the custom prescribed for his Paris Symphony, Mozart does not 
repeat the exposition, but proceeds at once to the development. This is entirely 
episodic. Twelve impressively gloomy bars lead to the dark key of A flat, where 
a dramatic passage proceeds, in plaintive dialogue between strings and wind, to 
the dominant of C minor where it remains in suspense just long enough to 
determine the right moment for the return of Ex. 1, with a regular recapitulation. 

The slow movement is headed Andante molto; which has led to mistakes 
as to its tempo, since we have come to consider Andante as meaning “slow.” 
But Mozart still has some recollection of its proper Italian sense as meaning 
“going.” His Andante molto therefore does not mean “very slow” but 
“decidedly in motion” or “ambling along.” Andante con moto assat would be 
tolerable musician’s Italian for the purpose. In this light the movement is the 
richest slow movement Mozart had as yet produced, and he did not often 
surpass it in subtletly. It is eminently witty, and the attention is concentrated 
on its pure musical sense without any distractions of orchestral colour, for it is 
scored for strings alone, except for the bassoons, which however merely double 
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the basses. The harmony gains a characteristic Mozartean richness from the 
constant division of the violas into two parts. 

I give the first theme as it occurs in its counter statement, where it is given 
to an inner part, with a counterpoint above—- 














Though the movement is short its effect is eminently spacious, the rhythm being 
expanded by echoes and interpolations with a mastery that anticipates the 
Mozart of ten years later. 

There is a “second subject ”— 





with plenty of accessories. After the exposition a link cf four bars leads at once 
to a regular recapitulation. The link, which was derived from the first theme, is 
turned into a neatly epigrammatic end, 

As in the Paris Symphony, there is no minuet. The finale is a lively dance 
in Presto 6/8 time, like that of the opening of the ball-room scene in Don 
Giovanni. Imagine the Lancers becoming so fast that it would do for a 
Tarantella. Quotations are not necessary. The movement is thoroughly 
effective and appropriate ; but this adds interest to the fact that in style and 
technique it is very like the finales of Mozart’s earlier symphonies. It thus 
serves to measure the advance made by the rest of the work. Here it does not 
jar, and you could put it on to an earlier symphony without damage. And if 
you transposed it to E flat few people would detect its substitution for the 
opening of the ball-room scene in Don Giovanni. But it would be unthinkable 
as a finale for the Linz Symphony; though it has its impressive minor passages 
and pianissimos. 


Ill. VARIATIONS, INTERMEZZO, SCHERZO 
AND FINALE for Orchestra, - . C. V. Hely-Hutchinson 


This work was published in 1927 in the Carnegie Collection of British 
Music. My acquaintance with the composer began when he was some ten 
years of age and already a voluminous writer. He worked at counterpoint with 
me for some years, and afterwards became a pupil of Holst. As far as any 
external influence can be traced in this set of variations, there is a suggestion 
of Holst’s fondness for rhythms of seven beats: and the melodic vein may 
be regarded as Hely-Hutchinsonian, Holstian, or English, according to the 
listener’s disposition to worry about antecedents, Whatever the antecedents 
may be, the result is quite unlike any other set of variations, either in form 
or in matter. As to variation-form, all the variations preserve every note 
of the melody in its original order. The composer evidently attaches an exact 
meaning to the word “variation”: for the Intermezzo, Scherzo and Finale 
contain guite enough of the theme to justify most composers in numbering 
them with the previous five variations. 

The character of the whole work is true to that of the theme; quiet, 
picturesque, with latent possibilities of humour, and a delicacy of style which 
it would be impertinent to call restrained. It meanders through four strains, 
with a quaint kink in the rhythm of the second strain (where the fourth bar does 
double duty for the end of one clause and the beginning of the next)— 
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In the statement of this theme the harmony is built up by a holding-note here 
and a counterpoint there. Variation I. turns the identical notes of the theme 
into a whimsical 6/8 rhythm. Variation II. restores the plain rhythm and 
harmonises the theme fully. Variation III. (Allegro con brio) traverses the 
melody three times, transforming its rhythm in several ways, and giving it a 
strong modal (A®olian) bias towards F sharp minor. It ends dramatically in 
the bass and leads to the fourth variation which transposes the melody a minor 
third higher and treats it gloomily in A minor, the melody being three octaves 
deep, on the strings, between four octaves of solemn brass and wind. The 
third strain is given to the cor anglais and oboe, above a tremolo chord. of 
F minor, and the fourth strain gives both scorings in alternate bars. Vari- 
ation V. returns to the major mode and puts the whole melody into a quick; 
seven-beat rhythm (3+4)— 





It closes in a long ritardando and leads to the /xtermezzo (Andante sostenuto e 
cantabile). This develops in a free fantasia the initial figure of the first strain 
of Ex. I, and various cross-sections from the other strains; mostly in plaintive 
minor keys, with ominous whole-tone transformations ; and it reaches a climax 
when the trombones force the second strain into a whole-tone (ze. augmented) 
triad on the border of D minor and B flat minor. Compare the five notes 
between the asterisks in the second strain of Ex. 1 with the first two bars of the 
following example, where the trombones are answered by the trumpets with the 
first figure of the third strain— 
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By this climax the key is declared to be B flat minor. Resignation ensues, and 
the rest of the theme passes into D flat, which (on C sharp) is not so very 
remote. Slowly the figures of the third strain float away until only a high 
sustained D flat (C sharp) remains in the violins. Then the Scherzo is started 
by the bassoon— 
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This lively transformation of the first four bars of the theme proves to be 
an ostinato figure repeated some fifty times, but not without interruption 
or change. At first the violins are still holding their long C sharp; which 
they make into a pivot for sustained counterpoint in the 7/8 time. The third 
strain, bursting out in the basses, interrupts the ostzzato, and so likewise does a 
fierce whole-tone figure derived, like the first two bars of Ex. 3, from the portion 
between asterisks (Ex. 1) in the second strain. But the ostzxato refuses to be 
suppressed, and so the scherzo rises to more than one hilarious climax, and dies 
away picturesquely. Then comes the finale; no tub-thumping climax (unless 
one stroke on the cymbals represents a tub), but a quiet polyphonic treatment 
of the original theme in the original tempo. A reminiscence of Variation V. 
(Ex. 2) intervenes before the work draws to a serenely romantic end. 


LN Pease 





II 


IV. CEMBALO CONCERTO in-D minor : Sai Sealhabnepiagh 2/75 


Pianoforte—PROFEsSOR TOVEY. 
Allegro. Adagio. Allegro, 


The making of many of Bach’s works is a wonderful history; but the 
making of this D minor Concerto is perhaps the most wonderful of all: Unfor- 
tunately the original composition is lost, and what we possess is one of Bach’s 
adaptations of it. Evidently he was very fond of it (and no wonder),—for 
he adapted it to many occasions. A single glance at the solo passages will 
show that, like most of Bach’s clavier concertos, the work was originally a violin 
concerto ; in this case the greatest and most difficult violin concerto before’ the 
time of Beethoven. With the aid of Bach’s two earlier extant key-board 
versions it is easy to restore the original text with complete certainty, even 
in the very bold and difficult unaccompanied passage at the climax of the first 
movement. A restored text of the work as a violin concerto is published, but 
unfortunately it was done in the Dark Ages as regards Bach-scholarship, and it-is 
demonstrably wrong in every possible way besides several impossible ways. 
Meanwhile Bach’s own wonderful arrangement for clavier is full of magnificent 
features which the original could not possess; and these may well outweigh the 
undeniable fact that the solo passages, though much easier to play on the 
keyboard than on a violin, have none of the points which passages really 
imagined for the keyboard would have, while they would vividly bring out 
all the qualities of a violin. This is especially the case with those passages in 
which one hand is kept repeating a single note, A, E, or D, while the other hand 
dovetails neighbouring notes around it. On the violin the notes A, E, and D 
are open strings with more resonance than the other notes, and a special effect is 
thus produced spontaneously. A pianist can produce something analogous, but 
he needs to know these facts before he can see the point of the passage. On a 
harpsichord with two manuals, or an organ, this type of passage can produce a 
special effect more automatically, and can, of course, produce it around any 
note,—not only around A, D, and E. (The magnificent harpsichords which 
Mr Dolmetsch now makes might even reveal the effects Bach had in mind to’a 
large audience in a large hall: it is probable that the best-preserved ancient 
harpsichord, delightful though it still can be, is but a shadow of what it was in 
its youth, and Mr Dolmetsch’s new harpsichords are probably finer than any 
instrument of Bach’s time. The Cembalo stop of Mr Moor’s Duplex Coupler 
Pianoforte goes far to answer the same purpose in its own way.) Against the 
disadvantage (such as it is) of these violin idioms we may set the wonderful new 
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material Bach has given to the left hand of the clavier-player. In the three 
extant versions of the work we can see this new part (for it is nothing less) in 
all stages of its growth, beginning with a mere adaptation of the orchestral bass 
and ending in a rich contrapuntal fabric which it is impossible to conceive as 
other than an integral part of the whole conception. 

So far, however, we are on comparatively technical ground ; though I can- 
not admit that the imaginative treatment of instruments is a merely academic 
matter.’ But there is a more significant history to this work than its origin in a 
violin concerto, One day Bach had occasion to write a Church Cantata begin- 
ning with the text, “We must pass through much tribulation into the Kingdom 
of God.” Here was an opportunity for doing justice to his favourite and 
greatest concerto. He arranged the violin part of the first movement for the 
organ ax octave lower. This gave it an unusual and impressive darkness of 
tone, which he threw into relief by adding to the orchestra three new parts for 
two oboes and a ¢azle (or cor anglais). The cantata, then, begins thus with 
a great instrumental overture chosen and arranged as a fit representation of the 
heroic progress of the souls of the faithful through the valley of tribulation. 
Then comes one of the most stupendous Zours de force in all musical history. The 
slow movement is arranged in the same way, with the same transposing of the 
solo part an octave lower and the same additional wind-parts; but all this is the 
mere accompaniment to a totally independent four-part chorus! If the result 
were confused or unnatural there would be. little more to be said for it than for 
Raimondi’s four complete simultaneous fugues, in four different keys (which we 
have in the Reid Library), or for his three simultaneous oratorios, or for many 
other scholastic tomfooleries which may be played backwards and upside down 
without sounding noticeably more sensible than when played right-end fore- 
most. But Bach’s result is of the same Greek simplicity (for all its ornamenta- 
tion) as his original ; in fact, it is just as much an original inspiration as if no 
earlier or simpler version had existed. The Edinburgh Bach Society performed 
the Cantata in March 1925. The interest of an opportunity for com- 
paring these different versions is not mainly or even really historical; it is 
esthetic. It enables us to understand how different elements of the art are, so 
to speak, on different planes; and that the great artist, by keeping these planes 
distinct, preserves clearness and simplicity in his whole results, where lesser 
artists would produce confusion and pedantry. 

Bach’s concerto form is very lucid and easy to follow, so long as we are 
not misled by the popular fallacy which supposes that an artistic contrast 
becomes less real when it is made less violent. In the concerto styles from 
Mozart onwards the contrast between the solo and the orchestra is greater than 
that between any other members of any musical combination; but the more 
level texture of Bach’s music should not delude us into thinking that he knows 
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of no contrast between solo and ¢uft¢ at all. On the contrary, his whole 
concerto-style depends on it, just as the almost identical style of the vocal arias 
of the period depends on the power of the voice to arrest attention and to thrust 
the most elaborate instrumental accompaniment into the background. Hence 
the concerto, like the aria, naturally begins with a paragraph for the orchestra, 
giving the main themes on which the solo is to be developed... And perhaps the 
solo will take up these themes at once, or perhaps (as in the first movement of 
this concerto and in many other cases) it will begin with something quite new. 
My first quotation gives the opening paragraph (the shortest and most powerful 
of all Bach’s ritornellos) together with the first bars of the solo. (I have given 
in small demi-semiquavers the detail Bach has added to what we know to be his 
original version,—the addition is typical of the way in which he transforms 
violin-figures into a keyboard style)— 
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The plan of the movement is that of all such concertos: the solo passages 
become richer and bigger as the work proceeds, and from time to time the 
orchestra crowns a climax by breaking in with the ritornello, each time appearing 
in some different related key, as buttresses appear at suitable points as you walk 
round a cathedral. 

The slow movement is in a form which only Bach has brought to perfection, 
though many an earlier composer used it in a less concentrated way. We may 
call it the Modulating Ground Bass. The orchestral ritornello consists of the 
bass of Ex. 2. Upon the last bar of this enters the dialogue between the solo 
and the upper strings, which I give in the other staves of the quotation— 








The ritornello becomes a ground-bass to this dialogue throughout the movement, 
but it differs from an ordinary ground-bass in this, that its final cadence shifts toa 
different key each time, and that before each recurrence a connecting link of three 
bars (modelled on the bars marked 3-6 in Ex. 2) establishes yet another key for it 
to start from. At last, of course, it comes round to the tonic; the final cadence is 
expanded (in the Church Cantata there is a crowning stroke of genius in the 
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chorus here), and the movement closes, as it began, with the bare ground-bass. 
Part of the unique grandeur and solemnity of this concerto lies in the fact that 
the slow movement is in the minor mode, and still darker than the other move- 
ments. In all Bach’s other concertos and sonatas in the minor mode the slow 
movement is in a major key. 

The Finale, though in no obvious outward contrast to the rest of this power- 
ful work, is distinctly brighter in tone. Bach has proved that he meant it to be 
so, by arranging it for organ with the same extra instruments, but withont (as 
far as we can tell) the same transposition to a lower octave, as a prelude to a 
Cantata on the text, “In the Lord have I put my trust” (/ch habe meine 
Zuversicht). Unfortunately, only one page of this arrangement is extant, though. 
we posses the Cantata itself. 

I give the ritornello, numbering with Roman figures those clauses which the 
orchestra sometimes brings in separately. It is also necessary to quote the bass 
of clause I, because it is in “double counterpoint” with the treble ; that is to say 
in some of the later returns of the theme the treble becomes bass and the bass 
treble. 
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The solo is as full of remarkable violin passages as in the first movement, 
and the extant fragment of its arrangement as a Church Cantata prelude throws 
valuable light on the original form of the final cadenza. The design is on almost 
the same vast scale as the first movement, so that this movement, though not 
the longest movement in this concerto, is the most important of all Bach’s 
instrumental finales ; a fitting climax to this monumental work. 
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V. SYMPHONY No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 - - - cethoven 


Allegro con brio, 
Allegretto. 

Tempo di menuetto. 
Allegro. 


When an artist is great enough to produce a number of works widely 
differing in character, there is nothing he enjoys so much as the strongest of all 
the contrasts between two successive works. And it is fairly certain that 
nothing annoys his contemporaries more. When the hero of Mr Arnold 
Bennet’s Great Adventure burst on an astonished Royal Academy with a 
huge picture of a policeman, he ought, by all the etiquette of pictorial boom, to 
have painted policemen for the rest of his life. But he never painted a 
policeman again. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was too big for its time. But its slow 
movement was an instant and sensational success. To the indignation of 
the critics and the public the Eighth Symphony turned out too small. They 
had pestered Beethoven all his life with exhortations to learn from Mozart and 
Haydn, those unapproachable masters of true beauty and proportion. And 
now he was incapable of imitating Haydn and Mozart, but he was also old 
enough no longer to be bound by any sense of the mere novelty or range of an 
idea or form apart from its intrinsic character; and so he produced in the 
allegretto of his Eighth Symphony a movement every detail and proportion 
and sentiment of which would have earned from both Mozart and Haydn the 
hearty wish that they had written it themselves, so full is it of all that made 
them feel happy, and so absolutely free is it from anything that could disturb 
their artistic habits. And then the public did not like it! A demand grew up 
for performances of this rather trivial Eighth Symphony with the wonderful 
allegretto of the Seventh released from its monstrous surroundings and put 
where it could redeem an otherwise unworthy work from oblivion. This raises 
the question, what on earth Beethoven’s contemporaries could after all 
have seen in their favourite al/legretto of the Seventh Symphony; a question 
perhaps to be answered by the dismal person who at that time made a pot 
of money by turning it into a male-voice part-song entitled “Chorus of 
Monks.” 

Beethoven took the matter with grim good nature; and, when told that the 
Eighth Symphony was less of a success than the Seventh, said, “that’s because 
it’s so much better.” This, of course, is neither wholly ironical nor a matter-of- 
fact judgement; what it expresses is the unique sense of power which fires a 
man when he finds himself fit for a delicate task just after he has triumphed in 
a colossal one. In the Finale of the Eighth Symphony this sense of power 
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causes the work to stretch itself; with a glorious effect not unlike that which 
must have been produced by Lablache when he lived in Paris in the same house 
as General Tom Thumb. Lablache’s enormous voice was not more impres- 
sive than his physique; and if a sight-seer knocked at the wrong door and 
expressed a wish to see the wonderful midget, Lablache would draw himself up 
and say, “ Voyons donc, monsieur! quand je suis chez moi je me mets a mon 
aise!” 

And the Finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, with all the grace and 
depth of its Second Subject (see end of Ex. 8) preserves its comic style to the 
last note. The majestic proportions of so big a symphonic Finale in so classical 
a style demand that some twenty bars shall be devoted merely to final tonic and 
dominant chords: and who would expect such a formality to show character? 
Yet there is nothing more thoroughly comic than the final chords of this 
Symphony ; comic, not farcical, and not even eccentric. 

The first movement, though by no means a dwarf, begins with a joyous 
theme, the first three phrases of which, with their alternation of forte, answer in 
piano, and chorus-like forte confirmation of that answer, at once mark out the 
scale to be small and the action lively. 


No. 1— 
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But the next theme promptly shows that, like Haydn, Beethoven does not 
depend on the mere scale of his work to give a sense of boundless freedom. 
The sky is always on the same scale, whatever the size of your garden. 


No. 2— 























The leisurely giant strides of this theme bring about the most singular of 
all Beethoven’s transitions to a Second Subject. There is a pause after four 
insistent staccato chords on a harmony which, though simple enough in itself, is 
of curiously doubtful import here. I cannot recall any other passage in classical 
or modern music in which, if the composer had abandoned his work at that point, 
it would be so impossible to guess how to continue it. 

The dubious harmony, which had indicated a sombre unrelated key on the 
wrong side of the sub-dominant (as far as it indicated anything), resolves with a 
chuckle, into one of the brightest keys that can be brought into relation with the 
tonic at all: and in this key the Second Subject begins with an exquisitely 
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graceful tune, which I do not quote. A cloud comes over it at its sixth bar; 
and it finishes its first.sentence by explaining that it didn’t mean to turn up in 
such a gaudy key, and will, if you will kindly overlook that indiscretion, con- 
tinue in the orthodox dominant. It does so: blushes again overcome it at the 
sixth bar: melodramatic mystification ensues, but, if anyone has been pre- 
tending to be shocked, the incident is closed in shouts of laughter. From the 
remaining group of themes I quote an important pair (a short /ortéssimo phrase 
answered by a long cantadi/e one)— 





of which figures (@) and (e) are destined to give great power and breadth to the 
Coda of the whole movement: and the blustering finish which leads, first, 
back to the beginning, and secondly on to the Development where, in conjunc- 
tion with No. I, it plays a great rd/e— 











The Development storms along through broadly designed modulations in an un- 
broken course towards a grand climax over which the Recapitulation sails with 
the First Subject (No. 1) in the bass. It is not easy to make out the tune with 
all the noontide glare beating down over it; but Beethoven leaves us with no 
grievance on that account, for the wood-wind restate it in the most good-natured 
way in the world.. Then the basses take it up again, crescendo, and proceed with 
No. 2, which the violins imitate in an ingenious variation. Here again the 
theme eventually rises to the surface; the ambiguous modulation takes a 
different turn; and the Second Subject, determined not to offend with remote 
keys again, now enters in the too humble key of the sub-dominant. This is 
easily put right, and the rest of the Recapitulation is quite regular. 

The Coda, plunging into a soft remote key, begins by holding a conspirator’s 
discussion of figure (4) of No. 1, which soon flares up into a triumphant 
insistence on the whole theme. At the first performance of the Symphony this 
climax was immediately followed by the comic quiet ending ; but Beethoven 
speedily recognised that, though that is the right ending, his Coda was inade- 
quate and more suggestive of an imitation of Haydn and Mozart than of a 
new classic bringing their spirits back to an emancipated world. With com- 
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plete success Beethoven inserted the new expansion of the second phrase of 
No. 3 which gives his peroration its characteristic power and breadth. 

For the Allegretto 1 should need at least five quotations if the listener 
demanded a correct account of its themes. This statement of fact is useful, and 
sufficient to indicate the concentration and variety that go to the clear and 
unaffected presentation of this Marjorie Fleming of symphonic movements. A 
man must possess wisdom, a healing touch, and have been young for a very long 
time before he can describe children of this kind: which shows how little the 
sad distractions of Beethoven-biography can tell us of him in comparison with 
almost any one of his works. Beethoven’s life was a tragedy, and he lived in 
constant and often undignified discomfort ; never more so than in the year of the 
Eighth Symphony. But musical biography would be a more profitable subject 
if everybody who had felt tempted to offer Beethoven the damp sympathy of a 
slumming Lady Bountiful could have been shoo’d off the premises by the 
allegretto of the Eighth Symphony. Its last bars would do that very well: but 
perhaps they more nearly express Marjorie’s mature conclusion that “the most 
Develish thing is Five times Seven.” (Four times Six and Six times Eight are 
Beethoven’s propositions.) 

This was not the first time that one of Beethoven’s slow movements had 
refused to be slow enough; and, as in the Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, the 
consequence is that instead of a lively Scherzo we have a Minuet in the old 
dignified slow tempo. It is a curious instance of the complete ignorance 
Beethoven’s contemporaries showed concerning the very classics they professed 
to revere at Beethoven’s expense, that till as late as Mendelssohn’s last years 
and Wagner’s manhood this minuet was taken like a German waltz, though the 
trio must have been a mere scramble at any such pace. Wagner accuses 
Mendelssohn of acquiescing in this tradition; but it is clear, from his own 
account of what Mendelssohn said to him, that Mendelssohn was good- 
naturedly trying to keep two tiresome peoples’ tempers for them ; a routined 
conductor’s whom he had done his best to persuade, and Wagner’s, who was 
waving his red flag and would recognise no improvement short of the mark. 

I quote the theme of the minuet in order to call attention to the extremely 
close work developed from the short figures (a), (2), and (¢) into which the flow- 
ing melody divides itself:—no fugue of Bach is more complex than the treat- 
ment of these figures in what sounds like a smooth and old-world flow of gallant 
tune— 
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The Trio I quote for the sake of an interesting point in which it is difficult, 
but not impossible, to carry out Beethoven’s final intentions— 
No. 6— 











On the stave I give the rhythm of the third bar as Beethoven first wrote it 
making it rhyme with the others. Below the stave I give the alteration which is 
now in the score. Beethoven regretted it, and called it “that tiresome little 
witticism” (das kleine pikante Zuviel). So he wished to restore the original 
reading. This requires a change of one note in the brilliant violoncello 
accompaniment. Beethoven was no pedant. but he would certainly draw the 
line at making octaves between the violoncello and the first horn. 

The Finale is in scale as well as in mastery one of Beethoven’s most gigantic 
creations. Yet its peculiar form results, with perfect artistic fitness, from the fact 
that it begins by executing a complete sonata-form on a scale no larger than that 
of the first movement. It has a witty rondo-like First Subject with a stumbling- 
block in its last note— 























a leisurely transition-theme—(elephants, says Kipling, move from place to place 
at various rates of speed ; if you want an elephant to overtake an express-train 
you cannot hurry him,—but he will overtake the train)— 

No. 8— 


























which, as the quotation shows, leads to a serenely melodious Second Subject 
beginning in the dark remote key of A flat, but soon brightening, with a slow 
smile, into the orthodox dominant, with another theme to follow and lead to a 
climax: then a rondo-like return to the First Subject, swimming out at the 
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eighth bar (see No. 7) into a short but vigorous Development based on figure (c), 
of the theme: and, having got into a key that has not the remotest suggestion 
of tonic about it, effecting the funniest return in all music, parent of all the 
bassoon jokes in the Sullivan Reatary and fae with the mystery of the 
drums— 


No. 9-— 








ne pared 





upon which the Recapitulation sails in and follows a perfectly regular course (the 
A flat of the Second Subject now becoming D flat, and so leading to the tonic) 
until the point is reached where the first theme returned. This point is now the 
sub-dominant, and there is some hesitation, whereat the basses, with figure (), 
show annoyance. Anyhow,—now for the Coda! 

With all its originality and wealth there has so far been no puzzling or 
abnormal feature in the movement, with one glaring exception. What on earth 
did that irrelevant roaring C sharp mean at the end of No.7? Thereby hangs a 
tail, viz. a Coda that is nearly as long as the whole body of the movement. 
The pun is not more violent than Beethoven’s harmonic or enharmonic jokes on 
this point. The Coda begins quietly on an obviously huge scale, with a new 
figure (unquoted) stealthily stalking in minims beneath figure (a), and rising in 
a slow crescendo to a climax, upon which the idea of No. 9 brings back the main 
theme. This reaches.that C sharp; and now it suddenly appears that Beet- 
hoven has held that note in store wherewith to batter at the door of some 
immensely distant key. Out bursts the theme, then, in F sharp minor. Can we 
ever find a way home again? Well, E sharp (or F natural) is the leading note of 
this new key, and.upon E sharp the trumpets pounce, and hammer away at it until 
they have thoroughly convinced the orchestra that they mean it for the tonic. 
When this is settled, in sails the radiant Second Subject again. Now Ganymede 
is all very well, but the original Cup-bearer of the Gods is Hephzstus, who is lame, 
and grimy with his metallurgy in the bowels of the earth. However, he will not 
be ousted; and so the basses sing the theme too. Straightway unquenchable 
laughter arises among the blessed Gods as-they look at him bestirring himself 
about the house... .The laughter has all the vaults of heaven wherein to disperse 
itself and to gather again into the last long series of joyous shouts which, after 


all its surprises, bring the Symphony to its end as punctually as planets complete 
their orbits. 
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PROGRAMME 


*1, SYMPHONY in G major (Salomon No. 5: “ The Surprise ”) - Haydn 
2. CONCERTO in A, for Violin, Horn, and Orchestra - - Ethel Smyth 
. 3. ORCHESTRAL PRELUDE, “ On the Cliffs of Cornwall” - Ethel Smyth 


4. Two CHORUSES—(a) “ Sleepless Dreams” 


(6) “ Hey Nonny No” . - Ethel Smyth 


*5. OVERTURE to Fidelio - - - - - Beethoven 


* Miniature Scores available. 
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I. SYMPHONY in G major (Salomon No. 5: “ The Surprise”) - Haydn 


Adagio : leading to Vivace. 
Andante. 
MENUETTO. Allegro. 


FINALE. Allegro. 


The “surprise” in this Symphony is the most unimportant feature in all 
Haydn’s mature works ; being merely a single loud chord in the course of an 
ostentatiously simple tune in the slow movement, at which, said Haydn, all the 
ladies would scream. There are many outbursts both louder and more sudden 
elsewhere in this and in all Haydn’s symphonies ; he was considered a noisy 
composer in his day; and if it is not noisy to make abrupt contrasts between 
the softest and the loudest values of an orchestra with trumpets and drums, we 
must reconsider our use of the term. At all events, no music expresses high 
spirits more efficiently than Haydn’s. And his forms become the more subtle as 
his animal spirits rise. In this Symphony the first movement and finale are 
among his most brilliant creations. The introduction begins with a broadly 
melodious dialogue between wind and strings, which might well be the theme of 
a developed movement. But romantic Haydnesque shadows pass over it, and it 
leads to the real first movement which begins slyly, for a moment outside the 
main key— 





When a main theme begins thus on a foreign chord, two consequences are 
possible as to its return. The return may be prepared by a great emphasis on 
or towards the key of the foreign chord, in which case the arrival of the theme 
will be a surprise, inasmuch as the remote key did not at first remind us of home, 
This effect Haydn brings off on repeating his exposition. If, on the other hand, 
emphasis is directed to the dominant of our own tonic, the main theme, begin- 
ning there or thereabouts, will glide off in some quite new direction. Haydn is 
very well aware of all such possibilities ; and he always uses the one you did not 
expect, 
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His “second subject,” more regular than usual with him, begins with the 
most unrestrained outbreak of dance-rhythm— 


oh di dentin 2 
p py 


in all symphonic music, and subsides into one of Haydn’s inimitable pastoral 
tunes— 





In the recapitulation Haydn interpolates (as usual) one of Beethoven’s most 
brilliant codas between the waltz and this tune. 

The theme of the slow movement, when taken as an Andante according to 
Haydn’s present instructions, has an anserine solemnity which undoubtedly 
enhances the indecorum of the famous Paukenschlag. Some years afterwards 
Haydn put it in a different light when in his Seasons he took it at a lively pace 
and gave it toa piccolo, to represent the whistling of the ploughman as he “tunes 
his wonted lay.” But in the symphony it waddles through the poultry-yard in 
several variations, the first being in the minor and inclined to episodic develop- 
ments. At the return to the major mode the oboe seems to have laid an egg. 
The subsequent variations shew fine contrasts of colour; and the coda, as always 
in Haydn’s mature slow movements, rises to poetry. 

The minuet is lively and full-toned, while the trio, in the same key, gives 
one of Haydn’s most original melodies to the first violin doubled in various 
ways by solo wind instruments. 


The finale works out a rondo-like melody— 





The returns of these themes shew the height of Haydn’s power in the 
unexpected-inevitable, 


II. CONCERTO in A, for Violin, Horn, and Orchestra - Ethel Smyth 


Violin—Mr W. WATT JUPP. 
Horn—Mr WALTER WORSLEY. 


(Conducted by the Composer.) 


Dame Ethel Smyth has, on previous occasions elsewhere, supplied 
notes on her works. These notes are given here. They are extremely 
terse and, at the same time, masterly in their completeness. Interpola- 
tions would be an impertinence ; but some introductory remarks seem 
desirable, since the composer has instinctively avoided anything that 
could be construed as self-praise or even as egoism. 

The first thing that must be grasped about this music is that we 
have no business to take it seriously as the work of a woman. Our 
business is to take it seriously as music. Of course, it is much easier 
to talk about the personality of the artist, and about the causes she 
has fought for, and the ways in which she has fought. But as this is 
apt to save us the trouble of listening to the music, we had better defer 
it until we have not only left the concert-room but have ceased to think 
of music at all. And then, perhaps, some of her themes and rhythms 
may come back to us with the message of a new chivalry. But this will 
not happen if we have sat through the music with @-grzor7 notions of 
the artist’s personality, for then we shall not have heard the themes at 
all. And this would be a pity; for Dame Ethel Smyth lives religiously 
in music, and she took her part in politics when (and because) she found 
that certain political aims were to other women what music was to her. 
None of this matters when we are listening to music. It brings political 
sympathisers no nearer to the music than political opponents. It is 
history ; and history is made by the wise and the foolish, whereas music 
is made only by musicians. And Dame Ethel Smyth is a musician 
before whom all musical humbug and amateurishness shrivels up. Her 
music sounds much easier than it really is: its details are uncon- 
ventional, accurate, and important. They produce in sum-total an 
effect that seems normal in the sense that we seem always to have 
known it. But musicians have never seen them elsewhere and find 
them not easy to master. The rhythms are specially curious, and 
Ex. 8 in the finale of the concerto is not an extreme case. But the 
outcome is always not only natural but practical. And the mastery of 
orchestral colour (the only thing current criticism believes it under- 
stands) is absolute, and the technique of orchestration very advanced. 
For instance, the opening of the interlude from “The Wreckers” 
(“On the Cliffs of Cornwall”) ought to become a /ocus classicus in 
future books on instrumentation. 

A certain amount of ink has been wasted by critics who find that 

‘the horn in Dame Ethel Smyth’s concerto does not stand out as well 
from the orchestra as it does in a pianoforte trio. What do they 
expect? They always hear the horn zz the orchestra, and rarely there 
except as with one instrument to each part. Do they expect that 
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when the horn player comes to the front of the platform his tone will 
become as unorchestral as that of a pianoforte? Violin concertos we 
know well; but if the only concertos we knew were for pianoforte, a 
violin concerto would certainly seem to lose the solo violin in the 
orchestra: indeed, we have often heard a naive neighbour complain 
that the orchestra is drowning the solo violin when the player is seen 
to be trying his strings during the first tutti of the Beethoven 
concerto. 

The horn part of Dame Ethel Smyth’s concerto is full of extraor- 
dinary devices in which the composer’s imagination has proved itself 
right with promptings (as to ways and means) from an exceptionally 
brilliant horn-player. Alternatives have been provided for the extreme 
difficulties; and we may congratulate ourselves that the original 
readings will be given in all cases in the present performance. 

Dame Ethel’s account of her opening “intentional formality” 
seems (with all respect to her) slightly inadequate. The “formality” 
is lively at the outset and becomes warm in feeling before it calms 
down for the entry of the solo instruments. Later, when the move- 
ment reaches its recapitulation, the solo violin has it, and turns its 
glowing modulations in a new direction. 

This respectful addition having been made to the analysis, 
Dame Ethel Smyth at das Wort. 


This Concerto, composed during the latter half of 1926, and consisting of 
three movements, is believed to be the only example of a work written for the 
above combination of instruments. Should this surmise be correct, the probable 
explanation is that only in recent times has the valve system (which revolu- 
tionized the horn without changing its peculiar character) been brought to a 
state of perfection which has rendered possible works such as Brahms’s Horn 
Trio, not to speak of the whole horn technique as exploited by Richard Strauss. 

I.—The first movement (A//egro moderato) opens with intentional formality, 
after which the first theme (No. I) is introduced by the violin, to be repeated a 
little later on by the horn— 





In contrast to the lyrical mood of the first theme, the second subject, introduced 
by the violin, has rather the character of a country dance— 
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After the working-out and repetition of these two chief themes and others 
connected with them, the movement gradually slows down to a fempo tranquillo, 
soft harp passages underlying various interchanges of the first subject between 
the solo instruments. And so to a quiet close. 

I].—The second movement (Adagio) is entitled “Elegy,” and opens with 
a melancholy minor melody for horn solo (No. 3), which is echoed almost 
immediately by the violin— 


d 





Then follows a theme which gives the clue to the sub-title of this movement 
(“In Memoriam”)—namely, a phrase in C major (No. 4) from a song in 
“The Wreckers,” which phrase occurs also in the Overture to that opera— 





The first theme is now re-stated in C major, with double stopping, by the violin, 
aecompanied by the harp; through it a loud ascending phrase on the horn 
culminates on the high D. 

This movement likewise ends quietly, the violin uttering fragments of the 
first theme con sordino, while the horn softly holds the low D. 

I1l.—The third movement (A//egro), which consists, roughly speaking, of 
two sections, breaks almost at once into the first theme (No. 5), the rhythmic 
lilt of which, introduced by the solo instruments, plays a great part throughout 
the movement— 
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The aftermath of this theme, with its constant changing from 6-8 to 3-4, demands 
great rhythmic precision and elasticity in all concerned. 

The second section of the movement contains, like the preceding section, 
two themes, of which the first is a broad two-part tune (No. 7), interrupted by a 
certain phrase (grazzoso) for the solo instruments, which is of constructive 
importance later on, specially in the Cadenza— 


ps Be 2, 
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The second theme of this section (No. 8) is a melody for the rhythm of which— 
(2-4 alternating with 9-8)—the conductor needs a special indication at the 
change, inasmuch as the guaver value remains the same as before— 
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Towards the end of the movement comes the Cadenza—a kind of duel between 
the two soloists which ends in peaceful collaboration. Half-way through it note 
a curious effect: descending fp chords, mysteriously produced by the solo horn, 
while the muted violin plays with the grazioso part of No. 7. (It should here be 
mentioned that an alternative horn version has been cued in for players who are 
unwilling to tackle chords and other effects specially written for the first 
exponent of the horn part in this Concerto.) 

The Cadenza merges in a rapid re-statement ff of the first half of No. 7,and 
herewith is inaugurated a Coda which brings the work to a conclusion. 

| | E. S. (Copyright). 


INTERVAL. 





Dame Ethel Smyth 


dene em 





Ill. ORCHESTRAL PRELUDE, “ On the Cliffs of Cornwall” - Ethel Smyth 


(Introduction to Act II.,“ The Wreckers.”) 


This Prelude, with its perpetual wash of the waves, the melancholy cry of 
the sea bird, its song of Love and of Death, tells the story and foreshadows the 
inevitable end of a love sprung up in surroundings such as are indicated by the 
Overture to Act I. 

The first three bars contain the sea-theme, an oft-recurring figure for united 
strings, harp, and wood— 











No. 1— 
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After which the love theme is heard, but in minor mode, and in the bass— 


No. 2— 








Alternating with this is the theme which is the heart of Thirza’s song, 
“ Love and Death”: (see later on)— 


No. 3— 
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and the cry of the sea-birds : 











No. 4— 
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This is followed by a theme (Oboe) which also figures in Thirza’s song 
later, at the words, “ The stars are alight ”— 





and finally leads to the song of love triumphant (“ Blaze, fire of Love, in death- 
less splendour”), introduced softly by the wind, to reach the highest pitch of 
exultation— 


No. 6— 
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When this has died away, the melancholy cry of the sea-bird is heard again, 
the motiv of Love and Death; presently those who recall the soft boom of a 
wave in a cavern will recognise the sound in the Death theme, and guess how 
the lovers came to their end. 





Ex. 7— 


—————————— 





——_ 
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Once more the love-theme hovers over all like a star over a quiet sea, and 


“the rest is silence.” 
E. S. (Copyright). 


[3 6 
IV. TWO CHORUSES - . be - - - Ethel Smyth 
Chorus—EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 


(a) “Sleepless Dreams.” 


This beautiful poem is indeed a “dark growth,” but in the musical setting 
“one star” glimmers throughout, inasmuch as when the music finally dies away, 
that line is being softly repeated. 

The first section of the sonnet is sung by baritones and violoncellos— 
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the mysterious agitation of wings that fan the lover’s pillow, merging into the 
footfall of sleep, that “treads softly round,” but will not approach. 

The second section, “ Nay, night deep-leaved,” is introduced by the whole 
choir, the soft, ironical cadence gradually rising to anguish at the words 
“watered with the wasteful warmth of tears” . . . Then a whispered, longing 
phrase by the tenors, “O night desirous as the nights of youth!” and we are 
back in the first section, repeating that first line. And on the final chords fall 
the words “ glimmering with one star.” 


Girt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star, 
O night desirous as the nights of youth! 
Why should my heart within thy spell, forsooth, 
Now beat, as the bride’s finger-pulses are 
Quickened within the girdling golden bar? 
What wings are these that fan my pillow smooth? 
And why does Sleep, waved back by Joy and Ruth, 
Tread softly round and gaze at me from far? 


Nay, night deep-leaved ! and would Love feign in thee 
Some shadowy palpitating grove that bears 
Rest for man’s eyes, and music for his ears ? 
O lonely night ! art thou not known to me, 
A thicket hung with masks of mockery 
And watered with the wasteful warmth of tears P 
D. G- Rossetti. 
(6) “ Hey Nonny No.” 
This is a devil-may-care affirmation of the joy of being alive. Will the 
reader represent to himself a quayside tavern in which the sailors who helped 
Drake to snatch the New World from Spain are dancing ? 


First comes the fundamental thesis: “ Men are fools that wish to die! ”— 
No. 1— 
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then, an interchange of the following phrases of the poem (up to the last three 
lines)— 








No. 2— 
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Is't not fine to dance and sing, Hey non-ny, hey non-ny nol’ 


proceeds normally and cheerfully, in 3-4 time, till with a loud “no! no,” half- 
barked, half-growled by the basses, ‘‘the bells of death” are ushered in— 


No. 3— 
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The solemn mood works up into an almost ecstatic vision of that hour. .. . 
Then a sharp break of terror; the men with a soft “Hey, nonny, Hey 
nonny” try to chase ghosts away, the women wail “No! ...no!.. .” 
“Dance!” cry some; “No, no!” moan others... . 
Suddenly the original gay mood breaks out again. The swinging lilt of the 


lines “ When the winds blow, and the seas flow ”»— 


























No. 4— 
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leads to a final a cappella reiteration of the sentiment concerning men that 
wish to die; and the whole ends with a stentorian downward swoop on the 
word “ Fools!” 


Hey nonny no! 
Men are fools that wish to die! 
Ts’t not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring ? 
Is’t not fine 
To swim in wine 
And turn upon the toe, 
And sing Hey nonny no, 
When the winds blow 
And the seas flow ? 
Hey nonny no! 


(From a Christ Church M.S. 16th Century.) 
E. S. (Copyright). 
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V. OVERTURE to Fidelio - : P : 2 Beethoven 


There is an art of music that is not governed solely by the laws of 
Wagnerian opera. This art includes a large number of examples of opera, 
as well as the whole range of instrumental music, a range which, by the 
way, does wot include those disgusting chunks of butcher’s meat hacked 
from the living body of Wagner’s music-drama and served up to concert- 
goers as the Waldweben, the Walkiiren-Ritt, the Entry of the Gods into Walhalla, 
and whatever other scenes are most scrappy and formless without their voices, 
words and action. 

No musical capacity and little brains of any kind are needed to discover 
that Beethoven’s only opera was written to a badly designed libretto, and 
that Beethoven had none of Mozart’s experience in the art and craft of 
bullying his librettist. But with ripe musical experience the conviction 
grows, and is strengthened by the fact that the work always makes a profound 
impression wherever it is performed under a good tradition, that Fidelio is 
not only a work that inspires that mixture of hero-worship, saint-worship 
and personal affection which Beethoven’s character and art have always 
received, but that it is astonishingly near to success as a music-drama. The 
original version of 1805-1806 was drastically revised, as to libretto, by a 
certain Treitschke in 1814: the title was changed from Leonore (the real 
name of the heroine) to Fzdelio (the name she took when disguised as a boy): 
and Beethoven’s alterations in the music were not less drastic. They repre- 
sent the height of human ‘self-control in their ruthless sacrifice of this and 
that individual beauty to the welfare of the whole. The result, at least in 
the first act, is not perfect; an entirely different kind of libretto would have 
been needed before the first act could run so that the listener knew why the 
music and dialogue alternate as they do:—but the great dramatic and 
emotional situations did become not only intelligible but intensely moving. 
Jahn, who first republished the original versions of Leonore (1805 and 1806), 
unfortunately not in full score, is inclined to regret some of Beethoven’s 
harshness to his work and notices a marked difference in the style of the 
passages added in 1814. This difference, which is actually the day-break of 
Beethoven’s “third period,” is no esthetic drawback whatever. The new 
passages are simply the deepest and most concentrated climaxes of expression 
in the opera, and they come where the drama requires them. Whether they 
could or should have been written earlier is a philological question, of 
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no more interest to Beethoven than whether later critics would think it quite 
right of him to use in his finale a long sustained passage out of a cantata 
(not published till 1890) written before he left Bonn. Few questions are of 
less consequence to a self-respecting artist than the question whether his 
work is going to be thought up-to-date, either by connoisseurs of present 
fashions or by less worldly breeds of pedants. ; 

Of all the new parts of /zdelio none deserves greater reverence than its 
Overture. The mere act of renouncing that mightiest of all overtures, 
Leonore No. 3, is enough to inspire awe. Beethoven was obviously right; 
Leonore No. 3, even in its earlier version (Leonore No. 2) referred entirely 
to the climax of the story in the last act: and was utterly destructive 
to the effect of the first act. The only possible eftect for this act is 
the impression of a harmless human love-tangle proceeding between 
certain good-natured young people connected with the jailor of a fortress 
governed by the villain ;—grim forces being thus manifest in the surroundings, 
together with a growing sense of mystery about one of the persons in 
the love-tangle; Fidelio, the disguised wife of the unnamed prisoner who 
is rescued by her heroism when she has helped to dig his grave in the 
dungeon where he has lain in the darkness for two years. A music that reveals 
Leonore’s full heroic stature (like the Overture Leonore No. 3) simply annihil- 
ates the first act. In the Fzde/zo Overture Beethoven achieves what the first 
act requires. A formidable power, neither good nor bad except in accord- 
ance with its direction, pervades the whole movement, and, in the intro- 
duction, alternates with a quiet pleading utterance— 




















which is soon lost in the darkness of Florestan’s dungeon, until, after the 
drums have entered with slow footsteps, it emerges and leads into the active 
daylight of the alegro— 
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This is worked out in sonata-form with a terseness and boldness which is 
more akin to Beethoyen’s “third period” than is commonly realised. The 
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“second subject” is in the dominant, as usual, and contains several short new 
themes, of which I quote the first— 
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in order that the listener may more readily note a remarkable feature of form 
in this Overture which occurs in the recapitulation. 

The development is short and quiet, the drums bringing back the main 
theme dramatically. In the recapitulation an unexpected turn of harmony 
brings the “second subject” (Ex. 3) into the dark remote key of C major, in 
which the trumpets, hitherto confined to repeating a single note on the only 
chords which admitted it, come into their own and dominate mightily. Then, 
at last, with a return to the key of E the trombones blaze out as the full 
orchestra breaks into Ex. 1. The ensuing Adagzo passage is adorned with a 
graceful new triplet figure, and soon bursts into a brilliant final Presto, 

Throughout the Overture the scoring is of Beethoven’s most subtle and 
at the same time, powerful order; and in the form great issues, dramatic 
and musical, often hang upon a single bar. 
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PROGRAMME 


*1. OVERTURE, “Le Nozze di Figaro” - - . Mozart 
2. CONCERTO for Horn, in E flat 3 - : : Mozart 
3. THIRD SYMPHONY, in C major . : . : Sibelius 

*4. CONCERTO in G major for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 58 - Beethoven 

*5. SUITE, “Ma Mere L’Oye” - - - . - Ravel 


* Miniature Scores available. 


* 


NOTES sy D. F. T. 


I. OVERTURE, “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” - - ~ - Mozart 


There are at least six themes in this liveliest of overtures. The first and 
the beginning of the second are shewn in Ex. 1— 


EX] 





It is interesting to compare this opening with that of a contemporary opera 
about to be revived in London—Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto. Cimarosa 
begins with the solemn opening chords of Mozart’s Zauderfiote, only they are all 
on the tonic instead of being three different chords. He then proceeds as 
follows— 





Bork 











which he repeats a third higher. In about forty bars he arrives at Mozart’s 
ninth bar, and in another twenty at the crash of the tutti. Also he instructs us 
in the powers of two, beginning with the fact that twice four is eight. Mozart’s 
simple-seeming opening makes ,its phrases so overlap that Prout and other 
seekers after symmetry have tried to persuade us that it begins a bar before the 
first note. If the audience will kindly sneeze or otherwise indicate the real 
moment of opening, the conductor will start a bar later and all will be square. 
Such is the progress of musical education since the death of Mozart. 

Symmetrical or irregular, the Figaro overture allows nothing to stop ES 
repeated figure suggestive of an irreverent allusion to Handel— 
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leads, without modulation, to a quizzical “second subject” which culminates in 
a broad melody— 


No. 4— 





In the autograph Mozart made the returning link-passage lead to a 
melancholy Andante in D minor, 6/8 time, just as in the Sevaglio overture 
where the place of a development is occupied by a minor paraphrase of 
Belmont’s first aria. There is no subsequent trace of this D minor Andante in 
Figaro, and Mozart had written only a couple of bars before deciding that it was 
out of character. So also is anything like a development. The music gaily. 
recapitulates itself. But though it was not going to be bothered with a develop- 
ment it has plenty of energy for a long coda in which Ex. 2 makes a grand 
climax. 


II. CONCERTO for Horn, in E flat - - “ - Mozart 


Solo Horn—MrR WALTER WORSLEY. 


7 
Ill. THIRD SYMPHONY, in C major : - - Stbelius 


Allegro moderato. 
Andantino con moto quasi allegretto. 
Moderato, /eading to Allegro. 


Sibelius’s Third Symphony is dedicated to his friend Bantock. The long 
passages that arise out of Ex. 5 are said to represent the composer’s impression 
of fog-banks drifting along the English coast. The quality of the themes, 
especially of Ex. 1, is such as we would be glad to think distinctly English. If 
this work should come to be known as Sibelius’s English Symphony, we might 
come to consider ourselves not so anti-musical after all. 

The first movement is more like a normal classic than any other in Sibelius’s 
symphonies. The splendid opening theme— 














with a power of movement that takes us into the heart of the classical symphonic 
style. ‘Three slow rising notes on trumpets and trombones lead, like the abrupt 
attitudinizing transitions of Schubert, to a “second subject ”— 





A very typical feature of Sibelius’s style is the emergence of a long-drawn 
melody from a sustained note that began no one can say exactly when. Another 
characteristic point is the way in which one theme gradually shows a kinship 
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with another. The continuation of Ex. 4 thus tends to resemble the opening of 
Ex. 1 reduced to sustained instead of repeated notes. At present, however, this 
is not shewn, but the theme passes naturally into the rolling figure of Ex. 5— 
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which from this point pervades the movement as fog-banks pervade our shores. 

The development is, indeed, almost one single extended passage arising out 
of Ex.5. Fragments of other themes, notably from the second bar of Ex. 3, 
together with the “conflation” of Ex. 4 and Ex. 1, loom through the fog and 
grow to a climax on the top of which the recapitulation sails in with glorious 
vigour. The second subject is brilliantly re-scored. 

The Coda is of a kind peculiar to Sibelius. The music suddenly becomes 
almost ecclesiastical in tone. A new hymn-like theme appears— 












and the movement ends in solemn calm. 

The second movement is an intermezzo combining the functions of slow 
movement and scherzo: the lyric function of a slow movement with a gentle 
dance-rhythm for a quiet and slightly pathetic scherzo. 

The key is remote; G sharp minor stands to C as Beethoven’s F sharp 
minor stands to B flat in his Sonata Op. 106. The rhythm revives an ancient 
ambiguity of triple time. In ancient days the notion of triple time was by no 
means so rigid as it is in modern music. To the modern musician twice three 
is not only different from thrice two but hard to reconcile with it. Once you 
have established the system ONE-two-three-FOUR-five-six, you will find it hard 
to change casually into ONE-two-THREE-four-FIVE-six. A poetic ear has 
no such difficulty; for poetic stresses are much lighter and less rigid than the 
powerful muscular energies of musical rhythm. Nevertheless, in the 16th cen- 
tury the musical triple times were as vague as the poetic. In all Palestrina you 
will find no sustained passage on a six-beat basis that does not shift from twice 
three to thrice two. In the 18th century the shift from thrice two to twice three 
is a regular characteristic of the French courante; and in every cadence in triple 
time in Handel’s works you will see the opposite shift, the majestic broadening 


from twice three to thrice two. “The glory of the Lord shall be re-veal-ed.” 

Mees 1 2 (8) fe ae 
Prout quotes a whole series of such cases as examples of Handel’s faulty 
declamation. 
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Sibelius has erected “Handel’s faulty declamation” into a system throughout 
the charming Intermezzo of his Third Symphony; and, as Professor Bantock 
tells me, he requires the conductor to beat the time in such a way as to emphasise 


these shifting accents— 








Towards the end of the movement a ruminating passage introduces other figures 
of curling runs; but no further quotations are needed. 

The finale is in a form invented by Sibelius. At first only fragments of 
themes are heard ; of which I quote two— 





Several others might be added, but their bustling movement in a crescendo will 
suffice to mark them. The essence of the whole is just this, that nothing takes 
shape until the end. Then comes the one and all-sufficing climax. All threads 
are gathered up in one tune that pounds its way to the end with the strokes of 


Thor’s hammer— 





INTERVAL. 
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IV. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in G major, 
Op. 58 - - : - - - - Beethoven 


Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 
Rondo: Vivace. 


Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY. 
Conductor—Miss MARY GRIERSON. 


[The following analysis is adapted from my Meiningen Programmes of 1902. ] 


The G major Concerto is a work of a particularly prolific time in Beethoven’s 
career. Its opus-number places it between the so-called “ Appassionata” 
Sonata and the three enormous string-quartets dedicated to Count Rasoumoffsky; 
but Beethoven was always at work on so many things at once, and so often 
allowed one work to wait for years before completing it from sketches, that his 
opus-numbers give little clue to the chronology of anything but publication. 
Indeed we might as well say at once that there is no chronology within any four 
or five years of Beethoven’s life as a composer. The first idea for a finale to 
this Concerto was a graceful theme in semiquavers, which, a year later, became 
the principal figure of the prisoners’ chorus in “Fidelio.” The present slow 
movement of the third Rasoumoffsky quartet supplanted a wonderful idea in the 
same key which could hardly have been developed properly by a string-quartet, 
and which eventually became the Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony. 
Nottebohm’s “ Beethoveniana” and “ Zweite Beethoveniana,” consisting of copious 
extracts from Beethoven’s sketch books, will almost impel one to believe that 
Beethoven’s whole life’s work was as connected as a single composition. We 
even find the theme of his last Sonata, op. I11, appearing in connexion with 
early sketches for the Violin Sonata in A major, Op. 30, No. 3. 

So much, then, for the chronology of this concerto. Beethoven himself took 
the pianoforte part in its first public performance (on December 22nd, 1808); 
and, we are told by eye-witnesses and critics, played very impulsively and at a 
tremendous pace. This seems at first startlingly out of character with the first 
movement, but the explanation of Beethoven’s “tremendous pace” is simply that, 
the tempo being Allegro moderato, the rapid passages are written in triplet semi- 
quavers and demisemiquavers, and are thus nearly twice as fast as any that had 
been written before. 

The chief difficulties in constructing a really continuous and highly organ- 
ized first movement for a solo instrument and orchestra arise from the necessity 
of doing justice to the conflicting claims of both. If the orchestra asserts itself 
with ordinary emphasis while the solo instrument is playing, the solo will not be 
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heard. On the other hand, if the solo instrument displays its characteristic 
agility the orchestra will not be able to imitate in, and therefore will hardly be 
able to share in its material. Hence a scheme must be devised in which they 
shall alternate, for it cannot be artistic that a whole orchestra should be suborned 
to play mere accompaniments to a solo instrument that could do almost as well 
without it; nor is it desirable that the solo should be written in a uniformly 
heavy style in order to hold its own against an obstreperous orchestra. Thus we 
seem driven to use forms that divide the material naturally into large clearly- 
marked sections, so that solo and orchestra can alternate without producing the 
effect ofa makeshift ; and we may infer that the use of the rondo form is almost 
a matter of course in a really effective concerto. Accordingly we find that all 
finales of concertos are rondos, except two beautiful specimens by Mozart in the 
still more sectional form of variations. But what is to be done with the first 
movement? The rondo form is unsuitable for it; we need something more 
highly organized and continuous. Howis the great binary form (the only known 
type that is always adequate) to be adapted so as to do justice to solo and 
orchestra without splitting the material into sections that must sound either 
stiff or spun-out when placed so early in the work? 

The classical composers have given the problem a solution that is probably 
one of the highest intellectual triumphs in the history of art. The first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s G major Concerto is one of the seven or eight most 
wonderful examples. Beethoven states almost the whole material of his first 
movement by the orchestra, without interruption ; following the great example 
of Mozart, the first to raise the concerto to the artistic level of the symphony. 
In the G major Concerto, however, it occurs to Beethoven to let the pianoforte 
state the first phrase—a quiet cantabile which is immediately taken up by the 
orchestra entering softly in a bright, remote key— 





This use of the solo instrument at the outset, while it makes the entry of the 
orchestra one of the most romantic strokes of genius in all music, makes no 
difference to the general principle that the material of almost the whole move- 
ment is at first stated in an outpour of music by the orchestra.* Here the 





* Mozart had anticipated Beethoven in a playful unpretending way in this very detail. (See his 
Concerto K.V., No. 291). 
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First Solo 
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orchestra (a small one without trumpets and drums) has the next 68 bars to 
itself, and gives in rapid succession, with beautiful variety of crescendos and 
fortes and pianos, the following themes— 


A development of No. 1. 





leading, through a broad crescendo to another quiet theme belonging (as we 
afterwards learn) to the second subject, and modulating through a great variety 


of keys— 





on which the solo enters with a meditative, long-drawn development of figure (a) 
which broadens and quickens into brilliant running passages. 

Fifteen bars (no less) of this broad expanse lead to the re-statement of the 
material of the opening ¢wt¢7, with the co-operation of the solo instrument. The 
re-statement begins with No. 2, and the pianoforte interpolates a series of 
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brilliant new figures while the orchestra holds the thread with the rhythm 
4~CEP\f of (a), and the bassoon and other wood-wind take up the theme 


in dialogue, 
Suddenly the, pianoforte becomes contemplative— 





and in a few bars of the highest beauty modulates to the dominant, where there 
is a passage of preparation for the second subject. This soon appears, beginning, 
to our surprise, with a new melody of which the opening ¢u¢tc had not uttered a 
note— 


Second Subject 





This answered by the pianoforte in a playful variation; and another brilliant 
solo, in which again the orchestra holds the thread with (FJ ? leads to 


No. 3, beginning in D minor, and soon enriched with an ornate flow of semi- 
quavers in the pianoforte. This leads through No. 4 (as in the ¢u#¢z) to No. 5, 
all with the most brilliant pianoforte accompaniment. These pianoforte figures 
seem, as they have already done before, to force their way through the structure 
till they emerge in a broad open expanse and we hear the long trill which 
classical composers have generally found the most convenient way of ending the 
first solo in the exposition of the first wovement of a concerto. Beethoven, 
however, does not end with the trill; he makes it lead gently to another repeti- 
tion of No. 5 by the pianoforte, beginning this time fzavo (so as to reveal the 
innate tenderness of this majestic theme), but with a crescendo that brings in the 
orchestra in triumph with the rest of the ritornello (including Nos. 6 and 7) just 
as in the opening ¢utzz. 

Before describing the development it may be well to note the artistic 
motives for Beethoven’s devices up to the present point. It will be seen that 
though the opening ¢uttz contained most of the second subject it did not give it 
in the dominant ; and that even the wonderful modulating theme No. 3 led only 
to a stronger re-assertion of the principal key than would otherwise have 
occurred. The experiment of letting the opening ‘¢uttz give the second subject 
in its proper complementary key has been tried once or twice (very tentatively 
by Beethoven himself in the C minor Concerto: but the result is that the ¢uztc 
then sounds so exactly like the beginning of a symphony that the subsequent 


Development 
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entry of the solo instrument comes as a mere motiveless surprise. The function 
of the opening ‘uti is to state the material of the whole movement, but that 
does not mean that it is to state it just like an ordinary symphonic exposition 
which the soloist has only to repeat bar for bar in a more ornate style. On the 
contrary, the art of constructing this ¢w¢¢7 consists in pouring out a huge mass of 
thematic material in one grand stream of music that takes away the listener’s 
breath by its rapidity of action and by the entire absence of ceremony in the 
passage from each theme to its sharply contrasted successor. And the whole 
beauty of the solo depends on its expanding this grand outline to the utmost by 
passages that rise to brilliance in a perfectly natural way, introducing new 
material at discretion (e,¢., Nos. 8 and 9), but never allowing the impression of 
the opening ¢uzti to be otherwise than strengthened by substantial and orderly 
repetition in an effective new sequence of keys. The excellence of this scheme 
as a means of doing justice to both solo and orchestra, while losing none of the 
great resources of symphonic form, is obvious. Imagine the solo version of 
No. 3 as it would sound if we had not heard the opening ¢u¢¢z. Brilliant orna- 
mentation for the pianoforte, with a melody on an oboe; beautiful in itself, but 
no contribution to the balance of forces. But the opening zw¢¢z has taught us to 
associate that theme with the orchestra, and its appearance on a single oboe 
now gives us the feeling that the orchestra is being properly represented by its 
most eloquent member; so we listen to the gorgeous pianoforte part with 
worthier feelings than admiration of personal display. 

To return to the development : it begins by the pianoforte interrupting the 


quiet close of the rztornello (No. 7) by striking the rhythmic figure > (Rif pr 


on the minor third, F natural. Then follows an amazing series of mysterious 
modulations with an entirely new figure (%) springing out of (a) as if by 
accident— 





Suddenly the pianoforte awakens to an energetic mood, which lasts for a 
considerable time, while the orchestra quietly works out (a) in combination 
with the new figure (¥). At length we come to an impassioned climax in 
the extremely distant key of C sharp minor, and another mysterious process 


begins. Figure (2) is worked out again, from its rhythm 4€£f ? 


Recapitulation 


Coda 
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in the basses, to the following extraordinary development (the original tonic, 
G major, having been reached in two steps of a simple sequence)— 
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The new figure (7) will be seen to be a free diminution of the two bars of (a), 
that preceded it. This new figure thus obtained, is worked out very quietly as 
a fugue with a running counter-subject. The fact that we have returned to our 
original key adds much to the mysterious effect of this very unexpected develop- 
ment; but a short crescendo with the rhythm of (a) reasserting itself, first in its 


usual form, and then diminished (4 cer ) soon brings us in triumph to the 


recapitulation of the first subject. 

Here, again, it is worth while to take a momentary retrospect of the whole 
development before finishing the analysis of this movement. This breadth and 
simplicity of sequences, with this copious use of episodic matter that has not been 
heard in the exposition, are natural results of the principles we have already seen 
in operation. The relation between solo and /w¢tz has made the repetition of 
material in the exposition specially impressive and characteristic, and the 
recapitulation and coda will make it still more so: and therefore the develop- 
ment needs to be more simple and more contrasted than it would be in a sym- 
phony or sonata, apart from the enormous difficulties of balancing solo against 
tutta in a development on ordinary lines. Accordingly, we find that in the 
finest classical concertos there is hardly an exception to the rule that the develop- 
ment is either based on the least weighty of the themes of the exposition, or on 
one that the solo had omitted (a most brilliant device of Mozart’s), or it trans- 
forms the themes almost beyond recognition (as here), or it has much episodic 
matter (as here also). 

Beethoven’s recapitulation here follows the opening ¢wt¢¢ much more closely 
than did the first solo, but No. 2 is interrupted by a sudden modulation to E flat, 
where a lofty contemplative passage, corresponding to No. 8, leads to the second 
subject (beginning, of course, with No. 9) exactly recapitulated in the tonic. 
Where the rz¢ornel/o bursts in, taking up the thread of No. 5, we have a pause on 
a 6/4 chord, as in all classical concertos, and the whole responsibility for the 
greater part of the coda is thrown upon the solo player who is supposed to 
extemporise the long cadenza that comes at this point. Here we have the only 
really conventional element in this much-maligned art-form ; for obviously a bad 
cadenza is the very appendicitis of music; and unfortunately Beethoven himself 
subsequently scribbled some astoundingly bad cadenzas to this most etherial 


Andante 


Finale 
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work. Clara Schumann’s cadenzas are better, but feverishly Schumann- 
esque; and a good musician is justified in doing his own best. Fortunately, 
Beethoven has a wonderful way of designing his movement so that a long 
spell of uninterrupted solo in a style of development modified by the im- 
pulsive manner of an extemporisation shall seem necessary and effective, 
whether it be actually extempore or not. 

Beethoven, knowing that some pages of solo will intervene, repeats No. 5, 
the theme he has just written before. Very quietly it floats upward, and is 
followed by the final cadence-theme No. 7 (thus omitting No. 6). As this dies 
away in the upper ether we are roused by a rapid crescendo, with the rhythm 
(a) and its diminution (as at the end of the development) surging up till it 
pervades the whole orchestra and the movement ends triumphantly. 

The short slow movement is one of the most impressive things in music, 
and does not present material for analysis of themes or form. Perhaps the 
best epitome of it is a certain famous comparison with Orpheus taming wild 
beasts : except that, like all such comparisons, it narrows our comprehension 
of the music almost in proportion as it adds vividness. Perhaps we may get 
a broader, if less vivid, idea by recalling the terrible tragedy of Beethoven’s 
Op. 57 (the ‘‘ Appassionata ’’), contrasting it with the super-human calm and 
joy of his Op. 58 (this concerto), and then thinking of this Andante as repre- 
senting the light in which human tragedies must appear to sympathetic beings 
who live always in that pure upper zther we seem to breathe in this concerto. 

The listener may find it useful to note three points. Firstly, that the 
orchestra (consisting of the strings alone) is entirely in octaves, without a 
vestige of harmony, so long as it remains stubborn and rough in its share of 
the dialogue with the quiet veiled tones of the solo. Secondly, that after its 
first soft pizzicato note it melts into harmony. And thirdly, that just in the 
supreme moment of darkness at the end the orchestra and solo join in the 


same material (the chords in this rhythm f° | f*) whereas they had hitherto 


been totally contrasted. The finale follows with an intensely quiet, yet 
intensely lively theme, in that pale western daylight colour that the more 
ordinary kind of artist is apt to shun as prosaic. The grey colouring is all the 
more dull from the strong emphasis the theme gives to the sub-dominant 
chord, almost producing the impression of C instead of G major— 
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The treatment of rondo form does not differ much in concertos from its 
ordinary treatment on a large scale in other works; for reasons which we saw 
at the outset. For the main body of the movement it will suffice to summarise 
its form, and devote the rest of the analysis to the enormous coda which (if we 
take it as beginning after the recapitulation of the second subject) is exactly 
five-twelfths of the whole movement. 

The first theme, after a variation by the pianoforte, has a counter-theme— 


(e) diminished 





The orchestra resumes No. 12 fortissimo, with trumpets and drums appearing 
for the first time in the concerto. A transition theme— 





leads to a very broad passage in triplet quavers on the dominant of D—taking 
its own time to bring us at last to the second subject. 

lecond Subject This begins with a leisurely and serene melody for the pianoforte in 
extremely wide three-part harmony (of which the bass is a deep tonic pedal)— 





The continuation is very epigrammatic, and the counter-statement by the 
orchestra is in complex imitative counterpoint, the parts crossing very 
curiously. Then comes the lightest and simplest possible theme, in brilliant 
arpeggios. We begin to think it unaccountably simple; when suddenly we 
wonder to find ourselves on the dominant of C. The orchestra explains, with 


these rhythms Ef |? 4| 6 + 6+] f recalling (a) and (d) of the first theme 


(No. 12) and, after keeping us in suspense an enormous time (nearly forty 
bars) on this dominant of C, Beethoven brings us back with a long rhythmless 
of First run to our first theme. This and all its accessories are repeated unaltered, but 


Central 
Episode 


Recapitulation 
of Second 
Subject 


Digression 
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No. 14 is made to lead to E flat. Here we begin the central episode with a new 
theme, consisting of nothing but energetic arpeggios of tonic and dominant 
chords. But this is made to alternate with rich developments of the first three 
figures (a), (b), and (c). (Note especially the drums as a bass to the wind, with 
figure (a); and the treatment by the pianoforte of figure (c) in triplets.) 
This leads, through various keys, to the dominant of our tonic G, where 
a brisk chromatic passage for pianoforte brings us to the broad expanse of 
dominant preparation that culminates in the second subject, which we thus 
reach without returning to the first at all after our central episode. The 
recapitulation is exact until the end of the humorous arpeggio-theme which 
this time lands us on a chord of E flat where, as before the first return of the 
main theme, we seem to be dwelling a long time while the orchestra 


hints ‘£f|f.. But it gradually dawns on us that we are listening to the 


whole first theme in B flat on the violas. 





The wood-wind become witty over figure (d); and suddenly the full 
orchestra enters in a rage on a strange chord, working round to the dominant 
of C (our old position for a return); and the pianoforte turns figure (b) into 
a slow arpeggio on that chord; taking, as before, an unconscionable time in 


Final Return getting back to our first theme in its original key. This time we have it in a 


of First Subject 


and Coda 


new variation, and the orchestra comes blustering in with yet another, leading 
to the transition-theme (No. 14). Now the real business of the enormous coda 
begins. Figures (a) and (d) seem to be settling down in a leisurely tonic-and- 
dominant stride, when the dominant chord seems to over-stay its time and 
slowly changes to the amazingly distant key of F sharp major. Here we have 
the placid second subject, No. 15, which calmly turns round to C major, and 
thence back to G, where it is gradually taken up by the whole orchestra with 
a crescendo, leading to a 6/4 pause for a cadenza. The cadenza (which 
Beethoven says must be short) is followed by more witticisms on figure (d) 
(augmented) in the horn, and then we settle down comfortably to another 
variation (like No. 16) of the first theme, which I quote in its still more de- 
lightful form as repeated in one of the closest and longest canons in all 
symphonic music. It does not defeat its aim by pedantic exactness— 


‘Clarinets 
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Pianoforte 
(left hand) 











The music dies away in that upper zther which it has never left, but all the 
time we hear more witticisms on figure (¢) which suddenly quickens into presto 
quavers, with a crescendo, on the top of which the full orchestra storms in with 
the principal theme, more lively than ever in this quicker tempo. Of course when 
it reaches figure (@) the irrepressible wood-wind and pianoforte have a little 
more to say before ending this sublime and audacious masterpiece of gigantic 
and inexhaustibly varied proportion, with all that grandly deliberate brilliance 
that gives solemnity to Beethoven’s most exuberant manifestation of high 
spirits. 
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V. SUITE, “Ma Mére L’Oye,” - . - - : Ravel 


I. Pavane de la Belle au bois dormant. 
II. Petit Poucet. 
III. Laideronnette, Imperatrice des Pagodes. 
IV. Les entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte. 
V. Le jardin féerique. 


These five tiny pieces are the perfection not only of French orchestral 
cuisine but of musical illustration. 

The Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty has the movement of breath, idealised 
into a slow dance in a kind of Dorian mode. 

Poor little Hop-o’-my-Thumb, marking his track with bread-crumbs 
through the pathless woods, hears the cry of the birds that destroy his track. 
(The harmonics of violins in a glissando are almost as shrill as real birds,— 
especially when the violinist produces them on purpose). 

The Empress of Pagodas gives us all the permutations and combinations 
of the pentatonic scale, mostly in a lively dance, but with one slow episode. 

Beauty— 


EX | 





and the Beast (who is very pathetic, as Beauty thinks when she quotes him in 
high harmonics)— 





require quotation. 
One quotation will suffice for the Fairy Garden, which is introduced to us 


so quietly and which ends in such glory— 
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NOTES ay Diy Baw, 


Schumann 
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I. OVERTURE to Byron’s “ Manfred,” Op. 115 


Like all the most un-Byronic persons of his day Schumann was profoundly 
impressed by Byron; and “ Manfred,” perhaps one of the noblest of Byron’s 
works, inspired Schumann to the noblest of his orchestral music. It really 
matters very little that Schumann himself was so un-Byronic. The particular 
Byronic trait that he lacked was nothing but the bluff of a mysterious and 
mythological wickedness. Schumann had areverence for sorrow of all kinds, as 
the root of his keen appreciation of romantic poetry; and romantic poetry 
attains great heights in “ Manfred.” Schumann wrote incidental music to the 
whole of the play—not quite so much music as was performed in Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s production, and especially not quite so much soft music from 
the Kinder-scenen and Album-Blatter. On the whole it is permissible to say 
that Schumann’s interpretation of “Manfred” in music has a strength and 
impressiveness nearer to Byron’s intentions than the effect of any possible 
performance of a play in which, as a matter of fact, the hero almost always 
appears in a state of complete nervous breakdown, until at last he does indeed 
confront the abbot with :— 


‘© Old man, ’tis not so difficult to die.” 


Schumann has gone beyond Byron’s text in accompanying the death scene of 
Manfred with the sounds of a requiem sung from the neighbouring monastery, 
but I see no reason to believe that there is any substantial contradiction to 
Byron in thus heightening the effect of the close. Schumann’s reasons are not 
sentimental. The monastery is in the neighbourhood of the scene: and it is the 
essence of Byronism to admit the existence of what it so ostentatiously defies. 
The study of the play, with its incidental music, throws into high relief the 
power and depth of its overture. I give the analysis I wrote for the Meiningen 
Orchestra in 1902. 

The overture begins hastily with three loud syncopated chords, which, 
though standing alone at the beginning, so that the ear cannot grasp the 
syncopation, would sound entirely different if they were on the beat, since the 
players would not so attack them as to give them their present peculiar breath- 
less expression— 
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From a slowly moving cloudy sequence of harmonies the following theme 
emerges— 





—and after a while the time quickens slightly, with a sudden forte in which 
figure (a) of No. I re-appears. The time continues to quicken until it becomes 
an allegro (“In a passionate tempo’) and No. 2 is stated with other figures as 
an impassioned first subject. (It should be observed that, though the signature 
is simply that of E flat major, the key of the whole overture is E flat minor 
throughout, with hardly a trace of major.) 

The second subject, in F sharp minor and major (=G flat), contains the 
following themes— 





The second subject, coming to a climax of pride and indignation, merges into 
the development, which is founded entirely on its materials, especially at first (¢) 
and (4)... The impressive pause on a sustained chord for trumpets will not fail 
to arrest attention, and the dramatic outburst, in the very key of the second 
subject itself, of an impassioned transformation of (g) and (/), is the only 
quotation needed for this section— 





This leads in very broad sequences back to the tonic, preparing for the return 
at great length and with fine climax. The recapitulation of first and second 
subject is complete and regular, but the second subject comes to a somewhat 
greater climax as it merges into the coda, which consists of an impressive 
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diminuendo on figure (7) with a new theme on three trumpets (with other wind 
instruments at first)— 





Trumpets. (Wood- 


Wind in 8ves,) 


o. 








The ¢empo slackens till it reaches the slow pace of the cloudy opening, and 
the overture ends quietly with fragments of second and first subjects (e) and (c) 
in the same mysterious darkness in which it began. 


Il. SCENA CANTANTE for Violin and Orchestra - - Spohr 
Solo Violin—MADAME ADILA FACHIRI. 


Allegro molto /eading to 
Adagio: /eading to Andante, introductory to 


Allegro moderato. 


Spohr was one of the best of men; and he enjoyed an amiable self-satisfac- 
tion which is one of the rarest rewards of virtue. He was never more satisfied 
than when he had invented a new art-form; a feat which he accomplished with 
consummate ease, because with him the new form required no change of matter. 
Once upon a time he gave a concert at Milan. Fearing that the public there 
would not appreciate a symphonic concerto, he had the brilliant idea of writing 
a concerto in the style of an operatic scena. His delight at the success of this 
new art-form resembled that of a hen that should have the intelligence to be 
pleased rather than frightened when its clutch of supposititious ducklings took 
to swimming. Of course a concerto in operatic scena form is bound to succeed ; 
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for the classical concerto form itself is a glorification of aria form, and has in 
fact no other origin. For the rest, Spohr’s experiment produced in later times 
the G minor concerto of Max Bruch, besides a host of kindred phenomena in the 
concertos of Saint-Saéns and other adroit masters. 

The opening Allegro requires no quotation, the orchestral theme being a 
formal prelude (in A minor and a marching rhythm) to a recitative by the 
violin. This leads to an aria in F major, of which Ex. 1— 








and is a /ocus classicus for the power of a solo violin’s fourth string to penetrate 
a high-lying and elaborate accompaniment skilfully written for transparency. 
Another recitative (andante) leads to the Finale, a symphonically developed 


movement (Spohr’s fear of the Milan public has vanished) with a theme 
unusually majestic for a concerto-finale— 





The Second Subject, however, shows the aristocratic composer’s most 
seductive frivolity— 
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and so does the indolent middle episode— 





Schumann very wisely warned the Superior Person against supposing that 
Spohr’s facility was a thing anyone could easily imitate. One need not at 
this time of day hear enough of Spohr to find his mannerisms cloying: but 
in his best concertos and violin duets (which are really astonishing fours de force 
in sonorous handling of small material resources) his mannerisms do not assert 
themselves ; and his sense of beauty is such as only an unhealthy taste will 
despise. 


Iil. OLD NETHERLAND SUITE .- - . Julius Roentgen 


1. Janne moeie, al claer, al claer ! 
2. Niet dan druk an lijden en is in’t herte mijn. 
3. Contredans. 


4. Heer Halewijn zong een Liedekijn. 


The main themes of the first two movements of this Suite are from the 
composer’s own Amoreuse Liedekens, Op. 29, Nos. 11 and 6, The other themes 
are national, and have become well known to all the world in Mr Roentgen’s 
pianoforte versions, which are on the repertoires of many eminent pianists, and 
especially on that of Mr Percy Grainger. 

Roentgen is one of the greatest musical scholars within the orbit of 
Brahms. His orchestration is as masterly as his pianoforte playing, and has no 
trace of the influence of the pianoforte which has so often cramped a composer’s 
orchestral imagination. On the contrary, Roentgen’s orchestration is a brilliant 
by-product of his extraordinary skill in counterpoint. The Netherlands was the 
early home of the most fantastic contrapuntal conjuring-tricks that the world 
has ever seen ; and we need not be surprised that Roentgen has found Dutch 
melodies capable of combining with each other in all manner of ingenious ways. 
High spirits and an all-pervading sense of beauty pervade Roentgen’s work, 
whether he uses his own material or the themes of folk-song. The result always’ 
seems much simpler than it really is. The present work exemplifies a rule which 
great masters observe when they are going to give simple folk-music an elaborate 
treatment. The complete simple statement is given first: we are not detained 
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by a humourless and solemn process of mystification before the music makes its 
point. The first point is the tune (“ Bonny Jean, all’s ready, all’s ready ”)— 





This may have its own vagaries, such as a continuation in quick triple time (3/8) ; 
but there are no discussions and no digressions until the tunes are completed. 
After that, off they go into double fugue— 





in which anything may happen and most things do. 


The second movement (“Nought but heaviness and woe is in my heart”) 
alternates two pathetic melodies— 





and— 





in a simple scheme which does not come to an end, but, pausing on a half-close, 
leads to a brilliant orchestration of a couple of dance-tunes very well known in 
Roentgen’s pianoforte settings— 
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and, with its dewx-temps rhythm of 3/2 against 6/4— 








The broad opening melody of the finale (Herr Halewijn sang a little song, 


and whoever heard it would fain be with him)— 
becomes transformed in its ascent by “diminution” thus— 





as quicker motion sets in, most surprisingly with 


b 


and then 
Ex. 2, by means of which it brings the Suite to a brilliant and sonorous end. 


5] 


in which version it develops as a close figure, in combination at first with the 


original form (Ex. 8) 





INTERVAL. 





Io 


IV. CONCERTO in D major, for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77. - Brahms 
Solo Violn—MADAME ADILA FACHIRI. 


Allegro non troppo. Adagio. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 


This work is of the same period as its composer’s second symphony in the 
same key. It is his second work in concerto form, the first being the gigantic 
D minor Pianoforte Concerto, op. 15. As Brahms is almost the only composer 
since Beethoven, who so grasped the full meaning and possibilities of the balance 
between a solo instrument and an orchestra that he consistently embodied them 
in his own works instead of inventing easy compromises, it was not to be 
expected that any of his four concertos would meet with general approval on that 
ground ; and even to-day the air is somewhat thick with foggy epigrams about 
“symphonies with violin obligato” and other profoundly untrue truisms which 
we must boldly dismiss from our minds altogether, if our enjoyment is not to be 
- sacrificed to those principles of complacent superficiality to which Brahms pues 
to sacrifice his art. 

Mr Huberman summarises a whole essay on the esthetics of this and of all 
concertos in the following correction of a famous epigram of Biilow’s. Biilow 
said that Max Bruch had written a concerto for the violin and Brahms a 
concerto against the violin. Mr. Huberman says that “Brahms’s concerto is 
neither agazust¢ the violin, nor for violin wzth orchestra; but it is a concerto for 
violin against orchestra,—and the violin wins.” One of my earliest recollections 
of a great musical scholar, A. J. Hipkins, is his delight at discovering that the 
etymology and musical history of the words “concertanto” and “concerto” 
originate in “certare ”—to strive, or wrestle. 

I give, with slight alterations, the analysis of Brahms’s Violin Concerto 
which I wrote for the visit of the Meiningen Orchestra to London in Igoz2. 

Brahms’s opening Zu¢zz states all except one of the themes of the first and 
second subjects, with such terseness that the first three sound like a single 
theme, being, in fact, absolutely continuous. 


Nos. I, 2, and 3— 


ae Hy. pereeieee acer Spar 


L(2)_ 





Sopa 





rai gee tae ee ees 


If 


Energetic as No. 3 is, in contrast to the quiet beginning, we are much 
surprised to find that in three more bars the whole orchestra crashes out in a 
grand fortiss¢mo, with (a) in the bass, imitated by the treble, and treated in 
diminution. We may already realise that this is no symphony that we are 
hearing, but the true headlong single outpouring of manifold material by an 
orchestra, to be worked out by a solo instrument in classical concerto form. 
The outburst leads to the themes of the second subject, of which Brahms states 
in the same splendidly continuous style three, viz. 


No. 4— 


glespecteterreereire ee 


with its derivative— 


No. 5— 








and a mysterious variation thereof which must rank as an important separate 
theme, so much is it changed by the division of (f) among the instruments 
and the conjunction of a new figure (¢)— 


No. 6— 








bed WD bd jr ie Jie. 
Taig eeeszat 


[f) divide 


This leads to the energetic cadence-theme in the minor, beginning thus— 


No. 7— 





and followed by a running figure in semiquavers which may speak for itself. 
Suddenly the solo violin enters, with rolling drums and a solemn sustained tonic 
pedal on the deepest notes of the horns, The violin begins with a fiery trans- 
formation of the quiet first theme (No. 1 (a) (4)) in the minor, thus— 





while the string band throws in the strong rhythm igs C ae § of No. 7 (0). 


Soon through the flaming arpeggios of the solo violin we hear the original 
form of (@) in broad sequences of minor harmonies on the oboe, answered by 
clarinet, bassoon and flute, always with the tonic pedal in horns and drum. 
Gradually the sweeping arpeggios of the violin become more gentle; until in a 
moment the flame burns softly and steadily, the harmony brightens to major, 
the tonic pedal gives place to a 6/4 chord, and the rhythm expands as the 
orchestral colouring seems to drift away in clouds, leaving the pale tone of the 
string-band as the background to the solo violin that soars calmly into the quiet 
heights above, there to begin its song. 

The solo re-statement of No. 1 must be quoted, as the new quaver 
accompaniment (z) of the viola is very important— 





Between Nos. 1 and 2 mi violin interpolates a meditative passage with that 
sublime calm which only the greatest artists have learnt to call their own. No, 2 
is made to pass into the dominant. It will be heard in the violoncellos, with a 
wonderful counterpoint for the solo, which also has an entirely independent 
theme to combine with No. 3, which appears first in the deep basses and is then 
repeated in canon by the other strings. The solo part is, of course, very brilliant, 
and we may say that with this, as with all classically organised concertos, our 
best plan is to /zsten to the violin, but to follow the orchestra—that is to say, to 
identify the themes of the ¢wt¢2 wherever they occur, and, having identified them, 
to regard them as rather the foundation of the solo than as the crown of the 
whole. 

The Second Subject follows No. 3 in the orthodox dominant, beginning 


with Nos. 4 and 5. When we reach figure (g) of No. 6 the violin turns it into a 
lovely new theme, beginning thus— 


j Blew change = = 


No. 1o— 
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This is worked out at some length, before we reach the rest of No. 6, which we 
find at last much enhanced by the new contrast just gained, and perhaps even 
more mysterious from being placed in a firm position on the tonic instead 
of on a secondary chord as in the ¢uttz, The effect of the double stops on the 
solo violin is unique. 

No. 7 follows, and its continuation is expanded so as to bring the exposition 
to a stormy close. The orchestra bursts in,—with the 7zornel/o, as in all previous 
examples of concert form? No; Brahms hits on the grand idea of giving it that 
stormy transformation of (a), No. 8, with which the solo made its first sudden 
entry. The splendid effect of this device and its power in the whole design will 
appeal to all who have a feeling for art. 

The orchestra modulates simply and broadly to C major, the key that is 
most of all opposed to our tonic D, and there it groups the solo violin’s 
additional theme in the second subject, No. I0, into eight-bar phrases together 
with (7) asin No.6. This closes in C minor ; and the solo violin re-enters with 
the following intensely plaintive development of (/), a landmark in the musical 
experience of many a Brahms-lover— 


No. 11— 





True to those principles of balance and variety which have led the great 
classical concerto writers to make their developments decidedly episodic in 
character, Brahms not only dwells long on this without change of key, but 
enriches it with an entirely new counter-subject (+)— 


No. 12— 
tranquillo. 
(*) 





After some time the violin awakens angrily to an energetic mood, and the 
orchestra takes up the new theme (*) and works it out independently in a few 
stormy sequences, till suddenly there is a bright flash of trumpets, and the solo 
violin re-enters in high rage with an extraordinary new figure on the dominant 
of D (our main key) as an accompaniment to the gigantic strides of the trans- 
ition theme No. 3 (e) which we hear in the bass. Soon, on a dominant pedal, we 
find ourselves preparing for the return of the first subject, in a storm of excite- 
ment. The solo violin has the powerful variation of (a2) with which it made its 
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first entry (No. 8) and the winds have that figure of accompaniment (2) which 
wesawin No.9. The rhythmic figure (2) HR C Pr e also plays a prominent 
part in this tremendous passage, which at last ends in the appearance of the first 
subject in grand triumph on the full orchestra. The counterpoint (2) is given to 
the violins in their most brilliant register, while the theme is trumpeted forth by 
all the wind band.* 

The violin re-enters with sublime calm, and we have No. 2 so placed as to 
lead to an exact recapitulation, in the tonic, of the whole of the rest of the solo 
exposition. An amazing new light, however, is thrown on the point at which 
the violin introduced its own new theme, No. 10. The omission of one step in 
the sequences just before, brings it unexpectedly into F sharp major, a key of 
whose brilliance some readers may perhaps form a clear idea by noting that it 
stands to our tonic D as the key of the second subject of Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata (E major) stands to its tonic C. 

The return to D is easily managed without greatly enlarging the ordinary 
course of the melody, and the rest of the recapitulation is again quite exact, 
until the fiery climax which is crowned by the inrush of the orchestra. 

And now, will the orchestra enter with No. 8 as it did at the beginnig of 
the development? Brahms has something in store which, in this context, is yet 
more grand. In the unexpected new key of B flat (admirably chosen, as it 
exactly counterbalances that startling change to F sharp in the middle of the 
recapitulation) we have that splendid blaze of full orchestra which, in the opening 
tutti, had followed No 3 with the suddenness of a tropical sunrise. This quickly 
returns to D major, and Brahms actually finds it possible to make the time- 
honoured pause on a ¢ chord and to leave it to the player to furnish something 
like half of the coda in an unsupported, quasi-extempore cadenza. Brahms 
could afford to risk this, since he had dedicated this concerto to the player and 
composer of the most ideally appropriate cadenzas that have ever been produced 
since those grand inspirations that Beethoven extemporised (and so signally 
failed to write down).+ 


* Note how the trumpets themselves alter the first two bars in order to avoid the note B, which is not 
in their natural scale. Brahms has the modern trumpet, with a complete scale, at his disposal, but he 
detests any use of the instrument that audibly contradicts its character as a “‘ natural” instrument whose 
scale is the harmonic series that exists in the very nature of musical sound itself. Beethoven shows the 
same fastidious taste in the finale of his Ninth Symphony, where in giving the great choral them to 
trumpets he distorts two bars in the second part to avoid a note which, though actually in the natural scale 
of the instrument, is so harmonized as to sound as if it were not. Such subtleties are among the things 
which, far more than matters of noise or economy, distinguish the great composer’s treatment of brass from 
the vulgar abuse of it. 


+ The hypothesis of the concerto cadenza nevertheless implies that a new cadenza may be produced on 
each occasion. The problem of cadenza-writing is extremely interesting ; and in the case of the violin is 
complicated by the fact that a composer writing (like Bach) for unaccompanied violin invents themes that 
require no accompaniment ; whereas the cadenza-writer has to make the violin produce an unaccompanied 
coda-like fantasia on themes that have been conceived as supported by harmonies which they need not 
have the power of implying in themselves. 
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The short conclusion, after the cadenza, begins with a quiet resumption of 
the first theme with sublime harmonies and a development of the second 
figure (4) into sequences crowned by some of the tenderest notes ever drawn 
from a violin. Faint suggestions of the rhythm of No. 7, 73 F in the 
horns, are answered by triplets in the solo violin that recall, in a far-off way 
the triplets of No. 8, transformed into something infinitely touching and gentle. 
Then, with astonishing speed, the air becomes full of life and energy; the 
rhythm an P " is insisted on sharply by trumpets and drums; the pace 
quickens ; the solo violin has an extremely brilliant version of the counterpoint- 
figure (2), divided between it and the wood-wind — 


Flutes. ns 
No. 13 wh J. # eR WaRe any 
Solo vidi. 


—and the grand movement is ended in triumph before we have regained our 
breath. 

The Slow Movement needs care in analysis. It is very highly organised on 
one of the broadest and most direct melodies that have ever been written; and 
the treatment, though thoroughly classical in spirit, is in detail so unlike any- 
thing that has been produced before that a little technical knowledge is apt to 
be a very bad preparation for its enjoyment. Of course this is generally true of 
all Brahms’s work; the unsophisticated amateur has the patience to take every 
opportunity of listening to it until he knows what to expect and what to regard 
as surprising. It is the more or less technical mind that sticks fast in the stage 
of “symphony with violin obligato,” and imagines that any intelligent admirer 
of Brahms believes that the technique explains everything or anything. The 
opening theme of this movement must be quoted at some length, as the whole 
subsequent solo is best followed from it— 





No 14 Oboe & Wind-band. 
(a) (b) (c) (c') 
ha Te 2. 3. 4. 


Bassoons & Horns. 


(4)_ (d) 
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I number the bars of the melody for reference. The closing strain of this great 
tune must also be indicated— 


No. 15— 
(f) Codetta. 


The strings make their entry with the initial chords (a), and the solo violin 
appears with phrases that on a first impression seem to be freely declamatory. 
If that was all that could be said, they would not have the wonderful and 
touching effect that we experience in them. As a matter of fact the violin is 
giving us a most exact and systematic expanded variation of the whole opening 
melody. I quote the three bars that correspond to those numbered 1 and 2 
in No, 14— 





No. 16— 





With this hint we can follow the rest by fixing our attention on No. 14, 
making two of its bars correspond with three or four of the violin solo. When 
we come to figure (e), bars 9 and Io, there is a sudden change to the key a 
semitone higher; one bar being still systematically expanded into two. The 
time slackens, (¢) is given by “diminution” (ze, in semiquavers instead of 
quavers) and in the extremely distant key of F sharp minor the violin begins 
an impassioned central episode. This consists of a highly ornate melody, 
containing two new figures (g) and (4) — 


No. 17— 





(e) diminished. 


—(h), it will be seen, is accompanied by (e) diminished. As soon as this has 
formed a regular eight-bar melody it is given again in an expanded counter- 
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statement. () is assigned to the violoncellos in a form which I give here, as it 
is important that it should not escape notice— 


No. 18— 








(g) varied. 


The counter-statement follows the lines of No. 16 on a larger scale with more 
and more elaborate ornamentation, especially as regards figure (%), while the 
diminution of (e) is treated in splendid rising modulations in the accompani- 
ment. Three bars of these modulations bring us back to our tonic, F; the 
clouds drift away leaving the violin singing peacefully in the blue vault, and the 
oboe returns with its world of melody. The violin, which now has a rich 
accompaniment, interpolates, after the second bar, three bars of its augmenta- 
tion, No. 16, after which the melody proceeds as at first, till we come to the 
twelfth bar. Here the violin gives us a new development of figure (4) in dialogue 
with the horn, crescendo, thus— 


No. 19— 





This comes to a climax, and, as it dies away, we are thrilled to hear the 
lovely codetta, No. 15, for the first and last time since its original appearance. 
The initial chords (a) entering again on the bassoons and horns, followed by a 
beautiful closing change of harmony, round off this wonderful organisation so 
perfectly that even the vast range of key and contrast through which we have 
been carried cannot dispel the impression that the whole movement is a single 
unbroken melody. Thus the reason why some critics have thought it too slight 
is the very reason why it is gigantic. 

The same inexhaustible variety and resource in unexpected alternations 
and correspondences in melodic grouping that we find in the slow movement 
appear in the extremely spirited and humorous Finale. This is a rondo; like 
many of Beethoven’s finales, rather terse in its formal body, but with an 
enormous expansion in the coda. 

The first theme is given by the solo violin— 
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No. 20. 





in alternation with the full orchestra. The last figure (c) should be specially 
noted. The tune has a second part on the same material, which must be quoted 
independently here to facilitate reference later on— 


No. 21— 








This leads, with a short crescendo (listen to (a) in the basses), to a resumption of 
No. 20 by the full orchestra, with a characteristic tightening of the sequences of 
(a), bringing the cadence-figure (c) into the tonic. 

A transition passage founded on (c), first augmented and then diminished, 
leads playfully by a devious path to a very stormy and wayward second subject 
in the dominant. The scales that precede it should be noted, but I need only 
quote the beginning of the second subject itself— 


No. 22— 
(d) “3 “4 te 474 tte 
=, ia 
— Heese e sie esa = 
(d) inverted. aS way f ¢ 


Like many second subjects in Beethoven’s finales, this soon shows a tendency to 
drift back from its key. It dwells on the chord of F sharp minor till it over- 
balances itself and falls straight back into the first theme in the tonic as at the 
beginning. The orchestral counter-statement does not, however, continue to 
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recapitulate this after the third bar. Figure (4) is broken up into rising 
sequences, and the violin enters with placid arpeggios in the quiet key of the 
sub-dominant, while (a) is worked out by the orchestra. The violin arpeggios 
merge into a graceful new theme in a totally unexpected rhythm— 


No. 23— 


tenevamente. r~ 
Paley 





The arpeggios and figure (a) intervene for a moment, in their own 2/4 time 
in B major. The new 3/4 theme returns in E major (a key strongly opposed to 
our tonic, D), and then in C major (the one key that is still more opposed). 
Then the orchestra breaks up these new figures (/) and (g), giving (g) by 
augmentation, while the violin has expressive counterpoints, all in the key of 
G minor (in the major of which this episode began). 

Suddenly the gentle theme is brushed impatiently away. We hear an 
expanded version of the scale passages that led to the second subject, and the 
second subject itself inevitably follows in the sub-dominant. And (as if this 
were quite a normal position for its re-appearance, instead of being a unique 
combination of two formal peculiarities that had hitherto always stood alone ;— 
the appearance in a foreign key, and the omission of the first subject) Brahms 
gives us a perfectly regular recapitulation of it. When he comes to the point 
where it overbalanced itself on the chord of F sharp minor, now of course 
B minor, we naturally expect the return of the long-lost first theme. Instead, 
we are surprised and delighted to hear its still more long-lost second part, 
No. 21. The listener will readily appreciate its powerful effect in pulling the 
whole structure together. It has not been heard since the opening; it reminds 
us of the first part of the theme, and that was last heard before that extra- 
ordinary middle section that so tersely combined the qualities of a melodious 
and independent central episode with those of a solid piece of thematic develop- 
ment. Then we had the unexpected recapitulation of the second subject in the 
sub-dominant. Now we return, not to the tonic, which would not be bright 
enough to give relief immediately after so unusual an expanse of sub-dominant, 
but to the key of this second part. And Brahms now expands it, making it 
cover other keys, such as the dominant of F. And as he proceeds, we under- 
stand yet more. That second part, we now recollect, did originally lead to a 
final re-statement of the first theme, which of course now returns with greater 
force than ever. It takes its fill of expansion and climax, and its closing 
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figure (c), augmented, becomes the text for a great accompanied cadenza by the 
solo violin, thus— 














Tuiti. oF 


As the violin settles down to a trill that gradually becomes a chain of modula- 

tions, we hear (a) in the strings; and when, after the modulations, the tonic is 

re-established, the whole phrase (a) (4) is heard in the basses (a fine point that 

should be watched for). Then, on a dominant pedal the rhythm of (a) 
eo ° 


e PP i? is, to borrow Sir George Grove’s happy description, “ blown at 


oom ra 


the hearer,’ in answer to the sequences of the violin. We reach a climax and 
a pause; and then the time quickens, to a stirring match-rhythm, with little 
laughing gruppetti on the wind instruments, the lively tread of drums and 
trumpets, and the following version of the principal theme— 


Rip aay 


This rapidly rises to a climax, especially through the aid of its new version 


No. 25— 





of (4). ‘No less suddenly does each successive climax (they are several and 
short, though never lacking in breadth and variety) give place to the following 
transformation of the second subject (No. 22)— 


No. 26— 
(d) varied. 





With a running fire of unexpected variations on pea and (6), the gigantic work 
ends in a glory that is intensified by the sudden alternations between forte and 
piano which, while they take our breath away, preserve the balance between solo 
and orchestra up to the last moment. 
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V. SYMPHONY, in E minor, “ From the New World ” - Doorik 


Adagio, leading to 

Allegro molto, 

Largo. 

SCHERZO. Molto Vivace. 
Allegro con fuoco. 


This, the most famous of Dvorak’s symphonies, has a high place in his art 
independently of its reputation. Whether the composer has adopted melodies 
from the negroes or whether the negroes, finding Dvofak’s style congenial, have 
taken up themes from this symphony and sung “Massa dear” to them, is a 
matter for historians. Dvofdk’s phrasing was primitive, Bohemian, and childlike 
before he went to America. It is primitive, Bohemian, and childlike to 
punctuate your phrases with chuckles; and the pentatonic scale pervades folk- 
music from China to Peru. And Abraham Lincoln emancipated the negroes in 
America. The negroes in America are very musical. Last of all, Dvorak had a 
great success on that continent. This paragraph is my exhaustive magnum opus 
on Racial Characteristics in Music. 

Now let us listen to Dvofak’s Fifth Symphony. It begins with a very slow 
introduction, of which the melancholy hesitating opening theme may speak for 
itself. Ominous dramatic developments include a surging figure which eventu- 
ally takes shape as the main theme of the first movement— 





Whe: the whole orchestra has taken this up, its second figure (4) is developed 
into a transition-passage leading to the “Second Subject.” This contains two 
main themes, one in G minor (Doric, note the F natural) — 
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When this bursts out fortzsszmo in the basses as a climax, we notice, what was 
not so evident in its calm first statement, that its rhythm resembles that of 
Ex. 1. This is a good reason for obeying Dvorak’s direction to repeat the 
exposition. After that, the development, which is occupied mainly by sequences 
on Ex. 3 treated twice as fast, stands out in higher relief. At first it seems short 
as well as straightforward, for in a few bold steps it reaches a grand climax with 
Ex. 1 bursting out in E minor, our tonic. But this proves deceptive, like some 
of Haydn’s forestalled returns; for several more dramatic modulations are 
needed before this climax can subside far enough for the real recapitulation to 
begin. When it arrives, it begins in the same scoring as at the outset of the 
Allegro. But its further course embodies another stroke of genius, for in a few 
bars it reaches the remote key of G sharp minor, just a semitone higher than the 
key of the “Second Subject.” And in this G sharp-A flat key it recapitulates 
the whole Second Subject from Ex. 2 to the climax after Ex. 3. But this 
climax necessarily takes a more dramatic form, for only a vigorous dramatic 
action can restore our tonic key. Accordingly pitch rises from G sharp to A, 
and the main figures of Ex. 1 and Ex. 2 are combined, E minor is restored, in 
a climax of tragic fury which brings the movement to an end. 

Dvorak, like Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms, likes now and 
then to put his middle movements into remote keys. But, unlike those masters, 
he is not very willing to allow the remote key to assert itself without explana- 
tion. The wonderful opening chords of the slow movement are there simply for 
the purpose of explaining the connexion between E and D flat (alas C sharp). 
But, as Dvorak is a man of genius, the explanation, like the conjuror’s offer to 
shew “how it is done,” is more mysterious than the mystery itself— 





These glorious harmonies usher in the beautiful negro song which, in its 
wonderful setting here, has become a glory of Western art— 





After the dying fall has been echoed, the chords of Ex. 4 in a new position 
make as if for action, but culminate in the same tonic again. Action is 
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impossible. The melody itself takes a more declining tendency, and dies away 
into a plaintive episode in the minor. This episode, though highly emotional, 
has no power of action; like the terror of dreams it remains rooted to the spot, 
sometimes in agitated rhythms, sometimes sustained; but always meandering, 
always distressed, and always helpless. At last, like fireflies dancing, a strange 
ghost of the main theme (Ex. 5) appears— 





It soon fills the orchestra, but terror grows with it, and the figure of the first 
movement (Ex. 1) bursts out like a menace, answered solemnly by the slow first 
figure of Ex. 5, the whole melody of which then returns, and, fading away into 
almost nothing, leads to the opening chords (Ex. 4), and so to an end on a 
ghostly pzanzsstmo chord of four double basses. 

The Scherzo, after promising to build a triad from the top downwards, in the 
rhythm f _* ( , solemnly arrives at a wrong note. With this wrong note in its 
chord it proceeds cheerfully with negroid persistence in the reiteration of its 
main theme (freely canonic)— 





turns out not to be the trio, but a mere interlude in the Scherzo. Dvofak 
thinks that to lead into a trio is a much more serious business. The Ghost of 
the First Movement must be summoned. Then the three notes marked (#) in 
Ex. I may furnish a figure of accompaniment for a trio which may then proceed 
cheerfully enough— 
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The Finale has powerful themes of its own; first the great melody to which 
its nine stormy bars of introduction lead— 





secondly (after transitional accessories) an impassioned “second subject,” 
punctuated by irreverent negroid chuckles— 





and thirdly a thoroughly negroid outburst of which the three blind mice at the 
end become persistent— 


fa 
Biv rcat 


718 8i 
BAR 





Other accessories might be quoted, and the “diminutions” of bars 1-4 of Ex. 10 
are very effective. But these materials are not enough for Dvorak. As the 
development proceeds the themes of the Largo (Ex. 5) and of the Scherzo (Ex. 7) 
intervene. A climax is marked by the appearance of Ex. I, soon after which a 
pathetic recapitulation, giving Ex. 10 in a mood of exhaustion, assigns Ex. 11 to 
the fourth string of the violins, and afterwards to the ’cellos. Then the rowdy 
theme of Ex. 12 surprises us by assuming a quiet sentimental tone. The horns 
take it up, after combining it with Ex. 1. Suddenly there is a tragic catas- 
trophe, almost grotesque in its violence. The main theme (Ex. 10), heralded 
by Ex. 1, bursts out in full fury and leads to a climax in which the chords of 
Ex. 4 stride over the world like Wagner’s Wotan when he rides the storm. After 
this, fragments of all four movements die away in tragic despair, until cut short 
by a final storm, with a combination of Ex. 1 and Ex. 10, Even so, the 
composer is reluctant to close, and the last chord, violently struck, dies away to 
piantssimo. 
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Elegy for Strings (in memory of Rupert Brooke). srd concert 
V season. 


Andante and Finale from “ Symphonie Espagnole.” 3rd concert 
IX season. 


Kinder-Totenlieder. 2nd concert IX season. 


Overture, ‘“ Hebrides.” 3rd concert II season; Ist concert 


IX season. 
Overture, ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 5th concert 
_ VI season. 
Overture, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 3rd concert IX 
season. 


Scherzo for Orchestra (after the Octet). 2nd concert IV season; 
lst concert VI season; 3rd concert VIII season; 5th concert 
IX season; 3rd concert XI season. 

Violin Concerto. 6th concert V season. 

Peasant’s Cradle Song. 7th concert III season. 


Symphony in E flat. 3rd concert III season; 5th concert VIII 
season. 

Symphony in G minor. 3rd concert I season; 5th concert 
III season; 5th concert VIII season. 

Symphony in C major. 2nd concert I season; 7th concert III 
season; 5th concert VIII season. 

Symphony in C major, No. 36 (Kéchel’s Catalogue 425). Ist 
concert XII season. 

Symphony in C major (Kochel 338). 5th concert XII season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kéchel’s Catalogue 414). 
2nd concert II season. 


Mozart - - 


Nardini - - 
Parry 4 * 


Ravel - - 
General Reid - 


Rimsky K orsako ff 


Roentgen - ? 
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Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kéchel 488). 5th concert 
IT season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (Kochel 491). 3rd concert 
II season; 6th concert X season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in G major (Kochel 453). Ist concert 
IX season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in B flat major (Kéchel’s Catalogue 450). 
3rd concert XII season. 

Violin Concerto in A major (K6chel 219). 5th concert IV 
season. 

Adagio in E for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert VII season. 

Clarinet Concerto (Kochel 662). 3rd concert IV season; 2nd 
concert VI season. 

Flute Concerto in D major. 1st concert III season. 

Flute Concerto in G major. 7th concert IV season; 2nd concert 
VIII season. 

Andante for Flute and Orchestra. 3rd concert V_ season; 
4th concert X season. 

Concerto for Flute and Harp. 6th concert IX season. 

Horn Concerto No. 4. 5th concert XI season; 7th concert XII 
season. 

Overture to “The Impresario.” 4th concert I season; 3rd 
concert VI season; 7th concert IX season. 

Overture to “ The Magic Flute.” 6th concert VI season; 5th 
concert VII season. 

Overture, ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito.” 4th concert X season. 

Overture— Le Nozze di Figaro.” 7th concert XII season. 

Three Sets of Orchestral Dances. 4th concert I season; 4th 
and 5th concerts II season. 

Aria from “ The Seraglio.” 2nd concert II season. 

Aria, “ Un’ aura amorosa,” from “ Cosi fan tutti.” 3rd concert 
III season. 

Aria (with Violin Obligato), “ Non temer,” from ‘“ Idomeneo.” 
8th concert IV season. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert VII season. 


Variations for Orchestra. 3rd concert III season; 1st concert 
IX season. 

“ Blest Pair of Sirens,” for Chorus and Orchestra. 5th concert 
VI season; 4th concert XII season. 


Suite, “ Ma Mére l’Oye.” 7th concert XII season. 


Three Marches and Six Sonatas. (One each season at a 
February concert.) 


“Conte Féerique ” for Orchestra. 1st concert IV season; 3rd 
concert V season; 2nd concert VIII season. 

“ Sadko,” Symphonic Tableau. 6th concert IX season. 

The Song of Lehl. 7th concert III season. 

Song, “Aller au bois” (from “The Snow Maiden”). 5th 
concert IX season. 


Triple Concerto for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, with String 
Orchestra. 3rd concert VII season. 
Old Netherland Suite for Orchestra. 8th concert XII season. 


. Saint Saens - 


Schmidt - - 


Schubert - - 


Schumann - 


Sibelius - - 


Sinigaglia - 


Smyth (Ethel) - 


Smetana - - 


Somervell - 


Spohr - - 


Stanford - - 


Strauss - - 


Tchaikovsky - 
Torre, P. Della - 
Tovey, D. F. - 
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“ Phaéton”’ (Symphonic Poem for Orchestra). 3rd concert 
IV season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. lst concert V season. 

Violoncello Concerto, Op. 33. 3rd concert XI season. 

Concertante Variations for Pianoforte with Orchestral Accom- 
paniment. lst concert XII season. 

Unfinished Symphony. 3rd concert I season; 4th concert VIII 
season; 4th concert IX season. 

Symphony in C major. 5th concert III season; 4th concert 
IV season; 5th concert X season. 

Symphony in B flat. 4th concert XI season. 

Symphony in D minor (earlier version of 1841), first per- 
formance in Great Britain. 1st concert VI season. 

Symphony No. 3, in E flat. 4th concert VIII season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. Ist concert IV season. 

Overture to “ Manfred.” 3rd concert IV season; 8th concert 
XII season. 

Violoncello Concerto in A major. 3rd concert X season. 

Introduction and Allegro Appassionata for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. 3rd concert XII season. 

Violin Concerto. 3rd concert IX season. 

Fifth Symphony. lst concert X season. 

Third Symphony. 7th concert XII season. 

Overture, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” Ist concert VI season; 
5th concert X season. 

Rapsodia Piemontese for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert 


XII season. - 

Concerto for Violin, Horn, and Orchestra. 6th concert XII 
season. 

Orchestral Prelude—‘‘ On the Cliffs of Cornwall.” 6th concert 
XII season. 


Two Choruses—“ Sleepless Dreams,” “ Hey Nonny No.” 6th 
concert XII season. 
Overture, ‘ The Bartered Bride.” 2nd concert XII season. 


“Normandy,” Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 6th 
concert II season. 

Scena Cantante for Violin and Orchestra. 4th concert VIII 
season; 8th concert XII season. 


Clarinet Concerto. 3rd concert IV season. 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan.” Ist concert XII season. 

Parergon to the Sinfonia Domestica for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. 1st concert XII season. 

Pathetic Symphony. 4th concert III season. 

Overture, “ Virgil.” 6th concert IX season. 

Pianoforte Concerto in A major. 6th concert III season; 4th 
concert IX season. 

Canzona Dorica for Orchestra. 1st concert VII season. 

Phaedra’s Incantation from “The Bride of Dionysus.” 6th 
concert VII season. 

Scene from Act ITI. of “ The Bride of Dionysus.” 2nd concert 
V season. 

Symphony in D major. 7th concert X season. 


Tscherepnine 


V aughan- 


Wilhams, R. 


Verdi 
Wagner 


Weber 
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Prelude to “La Princess Lointaine,’ Op. 4. 1st concert V 
season. 
Pastoral Symphony. 5th concert XI season. 


Requiem. 6th concert XI season. 


Faust Overture. 2nd concert II season; 2nd concert IV season; 
4th concert XII season. 

Siegfried Idyll. 1st concert III season; 4th concert IV season; 
3rd concert X season. 

Lohengrin’s Narrative. 3rd concert III season. 

Prelude to Act III of Tannhauser (in the Original Version). 
2nd concert XII season. 

Prelude to “ Tristan and Isolde.” 5th concert V season; 5th 
concert XI season. “ 
Prelude to “ The Mastersingers.” 6th concert VII season; 7th 

concert IX season; 2nd concert XII season. 

Introduction to Act III., “ Dance of Apprentices,” and “ The 
Mastersingers’ Procession” (Die Meistersinger). 1st con- 
cert X season. 

Walther’s Prize Song, “ The Meistersingers.” 2nd concert XII 
season. 


Overture to “ The Ruler of the Spirits.” 5th concert IV season; 
5th concert IX season. 

Overture to “ Euryanthe.” 6th concert III season; 4th concert 
V season; 5th concert VII season. 

Overture to “Oberon.” Ist concert II season; 6th concert 
VII season. ; 
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